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A SPRAY OF APPLE-BLOOM. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Sweeter to me than rarer flowers 
This spray of pinky apple-bloom, 

That sheds throughout these morning hours 
Its delicate perfume. 


Beneath me, like a foamy sea, 

The pear-tree blossoms toss their snow ; 
A robin sings exultantly 

Upon his perch below. 


I mark the stately elm, whose boughs 
Are feathered with the fairest green, 

The maples, where the wrens carouse, 
The lilac’s budding screen; 


I note the nodding wealth of grass, 
Dewed with the drops of opal rain, 

Syringas stirred by winds that pass, 
The ivy’s slender skein; 


Yet naught so holds my heart in snare 
As doth this spray of apple-bloom, 
Freighting the amber morning air 
With delicate perfume. 
From it I glean a prophecy 
Of joy for summer’s golden day, 
When there fulfilment fair shall be 


Of all the hopes of May. 
— Transcript. 


.EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our junior editor, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, sails for Europe to-day. She 
Will probably be absent about two months, 





-_-- 








At Cleveland, May 13, at the morning 
session of the Methodist general confer- 
ence, Rev, Dr. Lowther of Southwestern 
Kansas introduced these resolutions: 

Whereas, this conference has decided to 
Send to the annual conferences the question 
a to whether the word ‘‘laymen”’ should be 
So construed as to include women, and, 

Vhereas, it is believed by many that on 
Scriptural grounds women cannot be ad- 
mitted to the general conference; therefore, 

Resolved, that we also submit to the annual 
conference the following question: Are 
Women included in our articles of religion, 
Which real: ‘Man is very far gone from 
nginal righteousness ? ”’ 

While this question is pending, be it the 
order of this general conference that the 
Women of the church obey the apostolic in- 
junction, ‘Let your women keep silence in 
the churches; and that they also refuse the 
knowledge that comes from books, papers, 
magazines, lectures, lyceums and reading 
arcies, and if they would learn anything, 
€t them ask their husbands at home. 
ww “on Seriptural grounds’’ some of 
will rethren have served notice that they 

raise this question on the day of judg- 
“e - the annual conferences Med by 
eluded ether women are included or ex- 
on in the language ‘“‘every man in his 

n order,’ in Paul's chapter on the resur- 


Tection.’ 


The resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on eligibility. 





Last Sunday, Rev. Charles L. Merriam, 
Pastor of the Highland Congregational 
Church, Lowell, it is said, made publicly 
the Statement that in that city there were 
tle women who were leading immoral 
a, The statement caused much talk 

comment. The Journal has investi- 
ated the matter, and can find no one per- 
80n who agrees with the clergyman. All 





who were interviewed, police officials, 
clergymen, their wives, and other women, 
deny it. They say that the statement is 
a disgrace to Lowell and to womanhood. 
Police Commissioner Smith says: “It is 
the wildest statement I ever heard. I 
believe Lowell to be a very moral city.” 
The others speak in much the same lan- 


guage. 
-_—-- 


Perhaps Rev. Charles L. Merriam will 
now state the number of men in Lowell 
who live immoral lives. It will be safe to 
say that in Lowell, as in Boston, immoral 
men exceed immoral women in number at 
least ten to one. 





The Southern Baptist Convention has 
been holding a great meeting in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Apparently it welcomes 
the public work of women. For, at the 
same time, the Woman's Missionary Union 
was in session with a large attendance in 
the First Presbyterian Church. No one 
seems to have thought that these active 
Christian women were out of their sphere 
in assuming public duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

-_—-- 


TWO CONVENTIONS CONTRASTED. 





The third Woman’s Congress of the 
Pacific Coast, which has just closed, was 
a striking contrast to the International 
Congress of Womeu held in Paris a few 
days earlier. Both had able speakers, 
and discussed questions of importance 
Both had crowded audiences; but the 
California audience was courteous, atten- 
tive and warmly appreciative, while the 
-arisian audience drowned the voices of 
the ladies in hooting and uproar, and 
yelled with laughter when the foreign 
delegates made mistakes in their French, 

The Frenchman regards himself as the 
most polished of human beings, and 
imagines California to be populated chiefly 
with bears and red Indians; but evidently 
the Frenchman, or rather the French boy, 
might take lessons in courtesy from the 
‘twild and woolly West.” Students in all 
lands are inclined to be riotous, but such 
behavior toward women, and especially 
toward women who were invited guests 
from abroad, would not be tolerated any- 
where in America, A. S. B. 

-_<-o-- 
FIRST VICTORY IN CALIFORNIA. 

The Republican State Convention of 
California, in session at Sacramento on 
May 6, adopted the following resolution 
by an almost unanimous vote: 

Resolved, That this Convention favors the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the State of California, whereby it is sought 
to extend the elective franchise to ali citi- 
zens of the United States, both men and 
women. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony writes to the 
San Francisco Evaminer: 

‘‘For the first time in the history of our 
half-century’s agitation, the dominant 
party in the State of California has adopted 
a resolution, almost unanimously, indors- 
ing a proposition to strike the word 
‘male’ from the suffrage clause of the 
Constitution, and thereby secure to women 
the right to vote on equal terms with men. 
That there should be a body of almost 700 
men, representing every section of the 
State, that should thus heartily vote that 
their party should open its campaign 
meetings and its newspaper organs to the 
discussion of this great question, is some- 
thing of which to be proud, They bring 
the merits of the question before the rank 
and file of the party. 

‘‘We have been told many times by the 
leading Republicans of different States 
that what they wanted to do was to let 
the question go to the voters onits merits, 
wholly oblivious to the fact that there 
was no way possible to bring said merits 
before the voters except by inserting the 
plank in the platform and instructing 
their party editors and party stump orators 
to advocate the measure. No plank in the 
platform would have meant absolute 
silence by all these parties. Hence my 
joy and gratitude are unbounded, because 
this convention has decided by its action 
that through all its educational instru- 
mentalities it will carry to the rank and 
file the merit of the question. The only 
regret I have with regard to the conven- 
tion is that the right moment did not 
appear for the president of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association and the 
president of the State body to have ex- 
pressed their thanks in person and in the 
presence of the assembled 700 delegates. 
Of them I can honestly say, apart from 
the fact of their splendid action in regard 
to justice to the women of the State, they 





were the finest appearing set of men that 
I have ever seen in a Republican State 
Convention. 


“Now that they have assumed the re- | 


sponsibility involved in the indorsement 
of Amendment No. 11, I feel sure of the 
success of it at the ballot-box. We shall 


not rest content, however, with the Re- | 


publican indorsement, but shall next week 
go up to Sacramento to make our appeal 
to the delegates to the Populist Conven- 
tion. We have not a doubt that they will 
give us an unanimous vote, because, as a 
rule, not only their State conventions, but 
their National conventions also, have 
always had woman suffrage planks in 
their platforms. 

“It seems certain that the Prohibition- 
ists, who will meet at Stockton, will put a 
strong woman suffrage plank in their 
platform. Then there will be no party 
left but the Democratic. Surely the fol- 
lowers of Jefferson will not fail to deciare 
that they believe in the right of consent. 
The right of consent and taxation and 
representation are inseparable. When 
every party in the State has held its con- 
vention, and every one has pledged itself 
to doits part in educating its constituency, 
there will not be a shadow of doubt that 
the vast majority of voters of the State 
will mark their tickets ‘Yes’ on the 
amendment, and then California will be- 
come the fourth State in the Union to 
form a genuine Republican Government, 
and become in fact what it has been in 
theory from the beginning.”’ 


ipo > 


COLORADO SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 

The day before the Republican State 
Convention opened, the San Francisco 
Examiner published letters on woman 
suffrage from the Governor of Colorado, 
from the editors of the principal Denver 
papers of both political parties and from 
the editor of the leading Gentile paper of 
Salt Lake City. These letters are worth 
quoting in full, Gov. MeIntyre says: 

So far, the objections made to equal suf- 
frage during the campaign preceding the 
election at which the ballot was given to 
women have not been sustained by the 
facts. The women do take an interest, do 
enter into the questions under discussion, 
and do take the trouble to vote. The only 
danger anticipated, and not yet proven to 
exist, is that they may be deceived by 
those having ulterior motives, by profess- 
ing righteous and disinterested purposes. 
They are realizing that it is necessary for 
them to investigate the facts for them- 
selves and not to believe all that they are 
told, especially keeping in mind that in 
politics, as in other matters, the source 
must be considered. The correctness of 
their purpose tends to counteract their 
inexperience. There are 80,000 women 
eligible to vote in Colorado, and about 
65,000 voted at the last election. 

ALBERT W. MCINTIRE, Governor. 


The editor of the Denver Republican 
says: 

Equal suffrage has been the law in Colo- 
rado for nearly three years now, and 
nothing could induce the intelligent peo- 
ple of this State to revoke that act if they 
had the power. Women appear to show 
as much intelligence and to take as deep 
an interest in political affairs, especially 
those that affect the general welfare, as 
men, and their influence is almost entirely 
east for right and decency and good gov- 
ernment. In all the elections held since 
the change was made, women have cast 
more than 40 per cent. of the total vote, 
and everybody admits that their presence 
in politics and at the polls has a purifying 
and elevating effect on our political meth- 
ods, and has compelled the nomination 
and election of a better class of officials 
than male suffrage ever gave us. No evil 
effects, either to the women themselves or 
to our public affairs, are discernible, while 
the benefits of the equal suffrage law are 
innumerable. 

WILLIAM STAPLETON, 
Editor Denver Republican. 


The editor of the Denver News says: 


The result of woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado is quite up to the expectations of its 
conservative friends. In Denver and most 
other cities of the State women have gen- 
erally voted—it is believed more generally 
even than the men. They mingle in the 
caucus and at the primaries with men, 
and it is noticed that since their advent 
these political functions have been far 
more honest and orderly than of yore. 
The fact that they have the ballot has 
secured in Denver a far more rigorous ex- 
ecution of the laws against gambling and 
other like public delinquencies than was 
ever before known. On the whole, in my 
opinion, woman suffrage in Colorado has 
had a healthful and elevating influence 
upon the public service and municipal 
morals generally. Don’t understand me 
that it has cured all! the ills afflicting the 
body politic. It has cured some serious 
ones, and is rapidly exterminating others. 

T. M. PATTERSON, 
Editor Denver News. 


| The editor of the Salt Lake Tribune 
writes: 

Woman suffrage came in Utah only with 
the adoption of the Constitution. We 
have had no election since, so it cannot be 
said there has been a trial yet. Some 
offices have been given in the Legislature 
and on party committees, with results 
entirely satisfactory. It is expected that 
several women will this year be candidates 
| for seats in the Legislature, and generally 
hereafter will have their full quota of the 
offices. No apprehension is felt on that 
account. Women are as intelligent and 
patriotic and quite as much in earnest as 
the men. Cc. C, Goonwin. 

Editor Salt Lake Tribune. 
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PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


The people of Boston and vicinity take 
keen delight in the education of the blind, 
as is shown by the demand for seats at 
the commencement exercises of the Per- 
kins Institution. Admission tickets to 
Boston Theatre, in which the exercises 
will take place, June 2, at 3 P. M., may be 
had from M. Anagnos, South Boston, or 
at the salesroom, 37 Avon Place. 

This anniversary will be full of interest, 
and those present will see the work of the 
kindergarten illustrated by groups of 
children modelling in clay, and knitting, 
according to the principles of sloyd, and 
playing an ingenious game of quick dex- 
terity in pleasing evolutions. The kin- 
dergarten needs assistance both to secure 
support and to develop its possibilites, 
Rev. E. L. Clark, D. D., will speak in its 
behalf, while the children are modelling. 

The school proper at South Boston will 
be represented by literary, musical and 
gymnastic exercises. Dr. Samuel Eliot 
will preside, and give diplomas to the 
graduating class. 


=_-— 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


A movement has been started to opena 
woman’s medical college at New Orleans, 
in connection with the Tulane University. 
Thereis a State law empowering the Tu- 
lane University to grant diplomas in medi- 
cine to women, but the bequest of Paul 
Tulane was for the higher education of 
white males only, as stipulated in his will. 
About two years ago there came to New 
Orleans a progressive woman physician, 
Dr. Mary A. Dight, who presented her 
diploma as a graduate of Michigan Uni- 
versity, where she had taken a four years’ 
course in medicine, and from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where she took a three 
years’ course. In addition to this, she 
had had two years’ study in the highest 
schools of Europe. She went before the 
State Board and passed a brilliant exami- 
nation. Since then she has been practising 
her profession in New Orleans, refusing 
appointments to hospitals in New York 
and Philadelphia because she wished to 
devote herself to work in the South. 
She, with other ladies interested in the 
matter, represented to the administration 
of the University that many of the 
brightest girls in New Orleans desired to 
study medicine, and promised, if the Uni- 
versity would consent to have the college 
as one of its departments, that they would 
raise the money. This was_ readily 
agreed to, and now they are planning to 
raise the proposed endowment. They 
have estimated that $500,000 will form 
the equipment of a complete medical col- 
lege for women, and Dr. Dight says the 
money will be raised. 

In Wisconsin, a woman physician has 
recently been placed in the Mendota hos- 
pital for the insane, and the Oshkosh hos- 
pital has applied to have one appointed 
there also. The credit for this forward 
step is largely due to Miss Blanche Dela- 
plaine, of Madison, who has been urging 
it for six years. She has collected facts 
and statistics from almost every State in 
the Union in support of it. Miss Dela- 
plaine, some years ago, left her pleasant 
home in Madison, to reside in the hospital 
at Mendota, cheerfully giving her time 
and strength to make life a little brighter 
for the patients. The knowledge there 
gained of the needs of the inmates led her 
to the steps that have now borne fruit in 
a much-needed reform. 

A class of sixty-four came up for gradu- 
ation in the Department of Medicine at the 
University of Buffalo, N. Y., May 5. 
Three of the number were women. One 
of these, Dr. Mary Huntley, led her class, 
her name being first on the honor-roll. 
Miss Huntley is, however, not eligible to 
a hospital appointment, on account of her 
Dr. Regina Flood Keys was also on 
the honor-roll. The other woman is a 
young French girl, and received her 
diploma amid salvos of applause from her 


sex. 





fellow students. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MARTHA Foore Crow contributes 
to the University Record, issued at the 
University of Chicago, a thoughtful article 
on “Critical and Creative Moods,” 


Miss H. FrANcEs Jonrs, of Philadel- 
phia, May 7, was chosen one of the Presi- 
dential electors-at-large and delegates to 
the National Prohibition Covention. 





Miss JANE AppAms, of Hull House, 
Chicago, has sailed for Europe. She will 
spend two weeks in the south of England, 
and several weeks in London. Thence 
she will go to the Continent, and during 
her journeyings will probably visit Nor- 
way and Russia. 

Mrs. MARY TURNER CARRIEL has been 
nominated by the State Republican Con- 
vention of Lllinois as a trustee of the State 
University. Mrs. Carriel believes that 
women should be allowed to vote on 
“educational and moral questions,” but is 
not in favor of full suffrage. 


Miss EnizABberu U. YATES, who has 
been speaking with great acceptance in 
the California campaign, will close her 
series of conventions in that State in 
June, and will be open to engagements 
en route to the East in July and August. 
She is one of the most enjoyable speakers 
now on the platform, and has lectures on 
a variety of subjects besides equal rights. 
Her address is 1630 Folsom Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Miss FANNIE EpGAR THomMAs has been 
made Officier d’Academie by the French 
Government, in recognition of her workin 
musical criticism. She is the first Ameri- 
can woman to win this distinction. Miss 
Thomas has been in Paris little more than 
a year, and went there utterly without 
influence. Her success, . therefore, in 
grasping the musical spirit of France and 
interpreting it as she has done, is the 
more remarkable. The recommendation 
of her work, sent to the Academy, was 
signed by such well-known names as 
Alexandre Guilmant, Ambrose Thomas, 
C. Saint-Saens, and others. Massenet, 
who was in Milan, sent a special letter 
expressing his desire that the honor 
should be conferred. 


Mrs. ELLEN C, JOHNSON is said to be 
the only woman who has held a commis- 
sion from the Governor of Massachusetts 
continuously during seventeen years— 
since May, 1879. On that date she, with 
Mrs. Mary G. Ware, of Lancaster, was 
appointed upon the new board of prison 
commissioners. Mrs. Ware had been on 
the advisory board of women several years 
in prison work, and Mrs. Johnson had 
had a long experience in private work in 
prisons. After five years’ service as com- 
missioner, Mrs. Johnson became the 
superintendent of Sherborne Prison for 
Women. Concerning this institution Mr. 
Warren F. Spalding, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Prison Association, said re- 
cently: ‘‘The prison now stands among 
the first in the world for system, methods 
and results.” 

Miss ANTHONY, president of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Ellen Sargent and Mrs. Austin 
Sperry, president and treasurer of the 
California W. S. A.; Mrs. Knox Goudrich, 
of San José, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss 
Mary G. Hay and Mrs. Ida A. Harper 
attended the California Republican State 
Convention, with a view to securing a 
woman suffrage plank. The San Francisco 
Call says: *‘Scarcely did they put up their 
placard in the lobby of the Golden Eagle, 
stating that their headquarters were in 
parlors C, D and E on the third floor, 
before they began to be visited by the 
gentlemen delegates. They went in twos 
and threes, in large groups, and sometimes 
entire delegations went to pay homage to 
these more modest workers and appar- 
ently to beg the privilege of serving them. 
Large numbers of Sacramento ladies iden- 
tified with the cause of woman suffrage 
also visited the woman suffrage headquar- 
ters, and left many a choice collection of 
Sacramento’s magnificent roses and other 
flowers as a token of their good wishes.”’ 
The committee on platform and resolu- 
tions gave a hearing to Miss Anthony, 
Miss Shaw, and Mrs. Harper, and to Mrs. 
Ballou and Mrs. Blinn of the Women’s 
Republican League Association. Miss 
Anthony presented a petition with 22, 
signatures. She said these had been 
somewhat hurriedly gathered, as it had 
not been supposed that the convention 
would meet so early, but it was the largest 
petition ever presented in California on 





the subject. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN GREECE. 


HAY 


BY MABEL BARROWS. 
(Continued.) 

“The Mingled Beauties of Exulting Greece.” 

AN EIGHTH WONDER IN 

“A Flat to Let in the Pirwus,’ we read 
in a Greek newspaper. It was a blow to 
find this the purport of the advertisement 
which we had translated with such diffi- 
culty. We did not engage the flat; still, 
we had other business in the Pireus. 
’Taphylle and I were in quest of trophies. 
“Poking” we called it, for we wandered 
through crooked alleys, and poked around 
in dingy booths and underground shops, 
looking for jugs and quaint bits of pottery. 
A particular kind of earthen ware, made 
only in the Pirewus, we wanted particularly 
to get. We hunted vainly about the 
town. It was astupid sort of place. The 
chief attraction was an open-air market 
where one could buy funny knives and 
the fascinating compology, or strings 
of beads, with which loungers play inces- 
santly. We, too, found it amusing to 
slip the smooth red beads to and fro on 
the silk cord, without knowing why we 
did it. Rosaries are not used in the 
Greek church, so these beads had no 
religious significance. They were toyed 
with alike by peasant and priest, states- 
man and merchant; consequently it was 
evident that they had nothing to do with 
class or occupation. Curiosity compelled 
us to ask the reason, What do you sup- 
pose it was? Men who are trying to give 
up smoking begin by playing with these 
beads to keep themselves occupied! It is 
said to be such an infallible cure that we 
immediately bought half a dozen strings, 
with which to start a reform in America, 

While we were loitering along the water- 
side, lazily studying the flags of the 
vessels in the harbor, a young sailor 
sauntered up tous. He greeted us most 
heartily in English, and begged to be 
allowed to do his fellow countrymen a 
service. We rather suspected his motives, 
but he made an agreeable guide and in- 
terpreter, and spent the morning with us 
among the pottery shops. We picked up 
several bowls and vases of coarse green 
and brown ware, but the big jars for 
which we were searching were not to be 
found. 

Our talkative sailor, though of Greek 
parents, was born on board an English 
vessel, which made him, in his own opin- 
ion, a near kinsman of ours. We wondered 
how large a fee that demanded; but for 
once we had misjudged our man, for, 
with a courtly bow, he said, ‘‘From my 
fellow countrymen I take nothing.’ Then, 
hat in hand, he sprang into his boat, and 
left us standing on the quay in open- 
mouthed wonder. 


GREECE. 


“THY GLORIOUS GULF, UNCONQUERED 
SALAMIS,” 

“IT rode across Salamis by moonlight 
on a bicycle,” said our Athenian friend, 
Alcibiades. 

“What an outrageous desecration!’ we 
exclaimed. But in Greece one must 
practise adaptability, and not mind glar- 
ing anachronisms and improprieties. It 
is unfair to want Greece to remain un- 
changed. We determined to enjoy the 
new as much as the old, and began by 
adapting our pure Homeric dialect to the 
pronunciation of to-day. 

We did not go to Salamis by bicycle; 
we sailed across from the Pirzeus in a 
neat little boat. Hardly any other sails 
were in sight, except a few in the blue 
distance. The noon sunshine was hot and 
still, and we leaned over the side of the 
boat, looking down into the clear, cool 
depths, and fishing up some of the beau- 
tiful shells while we lay off the island, 
The heights and the curving island of 
Salamis shut in the lovely bay so that it 
seems like an inland lake. And here it 
was that the sea ran blood, and the hills 
re-echoed the cries of battle, and Xerxes, 
on the promontory yonder, strained his 
eyes to watch his sinking ships, and the 
crashing and the carnage, till he beheld 
the defeat of all Persia. No, surely noth- 
ing evil ever happened on these peaceful 
waters; it was all a bad dream; and we 
turned uneasily in our noontide nap. 

We had come to the shore. Two or 
three sailors stood on the steps to receive 
us, and escort us up to the naval station 
on the hillside. Dreamily we followed 
them up the path, and absently replied to 
the officers who welcomed us. A wonder- 
ful panorama lay before us. Through the 
deep pass in the hills a stream ran down 
to the bay, where the king’s dainty pleas- 
ure yaclit lay at anchor; mystic Eleusis 
across the gulf, Athens and her hills a 
few miles away, and dim gina in the 
distance. Suddenly I was called back to 
the present by a harsh voice at my side, 
crying: ‘Papagalo oreio! Papagalo 
oreio!’’ (Pretty Polly.) A parrot talking 
Greek. It struck me as the funniest 
thing I had seen in Greece! I thought of 
the weary hours I had spent in conning 
my paradigms and unravelling Greek 
grammar, with Prof. Goodwin's aid; and 


| us with defiant shyness. 





then I looked at the aggravating green 
bird which without any effort spoke bet- 
ter Greek than I could! 

As we returned to our boat, a little 
deer sprang into the path and watched 
Tame deer at 


for all ills, but it is a round in the ladder 


Salamis, where we had expected to find | 


bones and desolation! The bicycle was 
not so much out of place, after all. 
“THE MYSTERY OF MYSTERIES.” 

Through the straits of Salamis and across 
the gulf we sailed to Eleusis. The waters 
of Paradise cannot be more enticing than 
those of Greece upon a bright blue day. 
We were too happy to talk, so lay idly 
dreaming of ‘tthe glory that was Greece.”’ 

A long. dilapidated break water stretched 
out from the Eleusis shore. We skipped 
from stone to stone till we came safe to 
the beach. A straggling row of houses 
and a dirty little inn by the dusty road 
leading from the waters constitute modern 
Eleusis. The houses were small, but they 
had walled gardens around them. The 
cooking was done out-of-doors, in 


of human development; and proof that it 
is the round next in order is the fact that 
we meet some phase of the question in 
every department of life. It is being dis- 
cussed in the conventions, conferences, 
associations, presbyteries of the various 
religious denominations. The church of 
the future will use every agency for the 


| furthering of Christ’s kingdom, and will 
| not hesitate to utilize woman's develop- 


the | 


huge mud or stone oven in the garden, | 


for the modern Greeks live indoors as lit- 
tle as their forefathers did. In the shadow 
of a grapevine sat a young woman at her 
sewing-machine. Yet her picturesque 
dress and beautiful eyes made up for her 
prosaic occupation. *Taphylle lost her 
heart to a colossal oil jar, and vowed she 
would have one like it before she left 
Greece. We had reason to remember that 
jar, for "Taphylle never ceased her sighing 
till that blessed Mr. Woodley set our 
minds at rest by shipping one from Cepha- 
lonia. 

We left Wraps at inn, after 
resting a while in the shade. While some 
of the party tasted that peculiar Greek 
wine called resinata, scorched their throats 
with its burning pitch, and made wry 
faces over the famous mastyx, 1 made the 
acquaintance of a jolly candy man, who 
had his wares spread on a classic tripod. 

The mystery of Eleusis was celebrated 
on the hillside. When the recent excava- 
tions were begun, the village stood on the 
hill, but it has gradually been moved down 
into the valley, and the ruins are claim- 
ing their own again. Men and women 
were digging and carrying off the earth 
in huge baskets resting on their heads 
and shoulders. Enough had been exca- 
vated to show the positions of the temple 
of Demeter and Persephone. We could 
see the vast chamber of the Mysteries, 
which was still below the ground, and we 
saw the beautiful columns which were 
strewn everywhere. A few slabs of mar- 
ble with chiselling and inscriptions had 
just been found, and we picked up some 
stray bits of pottery ourselves. It was 
all interesting, but it was not real, as 
everything at Olympia was; it was merely 
the last ‘‘sad relic of departed worth.” 


our the 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ASCENT OF WOMAN. 


Prof. Drummond, whose ‘Ascent of 
Man” has attracted great attention, is a 
believer in the ascent of woman. He is 
reported as having said that woman had 
been put through a marvellous discipline 
during the long night of history, to teach 
her the virtues of unselfislness, tender- 
ness, patience, compassion and love, so 
that she might become the teacher of the 
world; and it was quite certain, by all the 
laws of science and all the traditions of 
the world’s past, that the great factor in 
the future evolution of society must be the 
ascent of woman. 

That woman has made great progress 
none can deny. Open the records of the 
past and read how women were once rele- 
gated to the realm of ignorance, and now 
the college are not all open to 
women even through an annex. Any 
person whose years number two score can 
recount instances illustrating the limita- 
tions of women’s lives that amaze the 
school- girl of to-day, and show how 
conservatism, 
readily see that 
a slave in some 
foreign countries where she bears heavy 
burdens, while a man walks by her side 
unhampered; or is harnessed to a plow or 
cart with a cow or dog, while a man drives. 
But many Americans yet fail to recognize 
the subjection of the spirit of women 
possessed of wealth, education and genius, 
though no misery is more real than in- 
vidious distinctions on the ground of sex 
in the legal, political and moral position 
of those who by nature are their peers. 

We have witnessed in the last decade 
an enlargement of woman’s thought and 
an extension of her field of labor. The 
suffragist justly claims that the next step 
in the ascent of woman is her enfran- 
chisement. Give her the ballot, not 
merely to give her a human right, but to 
arouse her to a sense of duty. The golden 
age of ballots will bring to the lives of 
women a vast exaltation of duty, as well 
as increased responsibility, necessitating 
deeper emotional culture, which will give 
tone to intellectual culture. 

The right of franchise is not a panacea 


doors 


women have overcome 
Every American can 
woman is and has been 





ment for the promotion of Christianity. 
The faithfulness and merit of women who 
have entered business circles is rapidly 
settling the question there. 

Suffragists do not clamor for privileges, 
but call for opportunities of duty. Nor 


tion, however, took place, and the cause 
was tried. 

The fact that Mme. Warren is the first 
womah juror to be allowed to try a case 
in this part of the West, gives rise to con- 
siderable adverse comment, many attor- 
neys holding that a verdict rendered with 
a woman as one of the jury is invalid, as 
the statute does not allow such service. 
Judge Juhnson, and even Judge Allen, 
before whom she was excused, agree that 
she will be eligible if not challenged. The 
former holds that the statute virtually 
treats a woman upon the same basis as a 
man, and that the term ‘‘male’ could 
apply to a female. 

“If she were challenged by an attorney,” 
suid Judge Johnson, “I should have to 


| excuse her, but as she was not, | do not 


do they recognize any real antagonism 


between men and women and their inter- 
ests. As woman is in man’s power, we 
well know that a man is at the mercy of a 
woman. for her narrow conceptions of 
life may restrain rather than encourage 
his development. Man and woman are 
mutually dependent. The struggle for 
human rights is elevating men quite as 
much as women. The woman suffrage 
movement means codperation for the 
benetit of every member of the human 
race, and it will overcome parasitism and 
increase individual responsibility. But 
before all this is accomplished, woman 
must seek to adjust herself to the new 
conditions. She must face the frowns of 
the conservative, the sneers of the igno- 
rant, and the just criticism of the friend. 
And more, she must strive to 
mental, moral and physical disabilities, 
and develop a well-rounded character. 
Such a step in the ascent of woman can 
not fail to be a large factor in the future 
evolution of society. 
VirGinta Hrpges, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


— —- — 


FIRST WOMAN JUROR IN COLORADO. 





For the first time in the history of 
Colorado, a woman, Mme. M.S. Warren, 
has served as a juror. The matter caused 
considerable discussion, and legal authori- 
ties are divided in regard to the eligibility 
of women for jury service. From the 
Denver Daily News the following inter- 
esting details are gathered: 


On the first jury day of the April term, 
over 250 talesmen were drawn from the 
list of taxpayers, among them being, as 
afterwards ascertained, three women. 
They were brought before Judge Johnson 
to give reasons for nut being able to serve. 
Two of the women were excused for vari- 
ous reasons, after which Mme. Warren 

yas called,for, amid suppressed laughter, 
and asked why she should not serve. ‘The 
lady replied that she knew of no particular 
reason, unless it were that her business 
would keep her from attending. She was 


a milliner, and her time was well taken | 


up. 

“IT wish it distinctly understood,” said 
the court, ‘‘that no excuses for business 
will be accepted in the selection of these 
jurors, It is a duty owed to the com- 
munity and to justice itself.”’ 

When asked if she would serve, Mme. 
Warren replied that she would. 
told to return in the afternoon for duty. 


see why she is not as well qualified as 
any one.” 

Mme. Warren said last evening that she 
did not feel the least confused while in 
the jury-box. 

“| was perfectly at home,” she said. 
“TI was somewhat surprised that | should 
be subpoenaed asa juror, but why shouldn't 
1? Am I not a taxpayer, and accoided 
the rights of other taxpayers, who are 
men? I shall be pleased to do my duty 
when they call upon me, whenever that 
may be. ‘There is no money in it for me; 


| 1 am not after the pecuniary portion of 


overcome | 





| to attend the 


the affair, but 1 believe it is my duty, so 
long as Lam able to render a fair and im- 
partial verdict in a case, to do so. Many 
women would outclass some of the jurors 
of the present day in point of intelli- 
gence. 

Why the woman was subpwnaed is ac- 
counted for by the initials. The name 
read ‘‘M. S. Warren,’’ and the belief was 
that the owner of the patronymic was a 
man. 
siderable public work, and her new call- 
ing will probably not be strange to her. 
In February, 1894, she was a delegate to 
the ‘Trans-Mississippi Congress at San 
Francisco, and a delegate to the same at 
Ogden a year before. A year ago she 
was selected as the only woman delegate 
Pan-American Bimetallic 
League. 

The question now is, if the State consti- 
tution and the statutes bar a woman from 
serving on a jury, will not the action in 
the divorce case before Judge Johnson be 
invalidated? The lawyers are discussing 
it with great fervor. 

While a woman sat as a juror in the 
divorce case it is interesting to know how 
the case terminated. The plaintiff was 
Mrs. Martha Ruthven. She set up in her 
complaint that she was married to Edwin 
Rk. Ruthven, Aug. 5, 1872, and charged 
him with desertion, pon-support and 
drunkenness. After being out a short 
time the jury returned with a verdict for 
Mrs. Ruthven, giving her 33,000 perma- 
nent alimony. ‘The verdict is remarkable 
from the fact that the alimony awarded 
the plaintiff is one of the largest amounts 
of the kind in the history of Colorado 
divorces. Whether the woman juror is 
largely responsible for the amount of ali- 
mony or not is a secret of the jury room. 
——_ ea 


DISCONTENTED WOMEN. 





CoLora, Mp., MAy 11, 1896. 


| Editors Woman’s Journal: 


She was | 


In the interim, Judge Johnson rifled a | 


huge pile of books to ascertain if a woman 
could serve. After considering the mat- 
ter, the court thought that she could, and 
decided to accept her. 

Before Judge Allen, in Division [V., the 
case of Hugo Aleck against Daniel R. Syl- 
vester, a damage controversy, was slated, 
and several of the new jurors, including 
Mme. Warren, were brought before the 
court. Mme. Warren answered all ques- 
tions in a straightforward manner, but she 
was challenged by one of the attorneys 
for the defense, who declared that a 
woman could not serve, and petitioned 
the court to have her excused. Judge 
Allen quoted a paragraph from the State 
Constitution which says that ‘all male 
citizens of the State of the age of twenty- 
one years . . . shall be competent to serve 
as petit jurors. ” The court then cited 
the statutes which declared that “the 
right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate 
in criminal cases, but a jury in civil cases 
in all courts, or in criminal cases in courts 
not of record, may consist of less than 
twelve men... .’’ His honor construed 
the words ‘‘male’’ and ‘‘men’’ literally, 
and decided that the woman could not sit 
in his division. She was therefore ex- 
cused. 

In the meantime Judge Johnson was 
awaiting trial until he could obtain a jury 
in his division. For two hours the ex- 
amination of the jurors in Division IV., 
continued, at the end of which time, 
Mme. Warren, accompanied by ten com- 
panions, came before Judge Johnson, to 
report for duty. The lady had lost one 
battle, but was destined to win the next 
with honors. 

She was one of the number chosen, and 
she took her seat at the side of five men 
The case to be tried, Martha Ruthven 
against her husband, Edwin R. Ruth- 
ven, for divorce on the grounds of de- 
sertion and non-support, was called, 
and the prosecuting attorney, Lloyd 
Jones, exultantly eyed Mrs. Warren. No 
woman would decide against a fellow 
creature, thought Mr. Jones, and his 
client was safe for one point. Horace 
Phelps, representing the defense, acted 
only informally, as the court assigned him 
as such merely as a matter of form. Had 
he challenged Mme. Warren, the latter 
would have had to take her place at the 
rear of the room, pursuant to the process 
before Judge Allen. No such examina- 





Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has an article in 
the North American of a recent date, 
which I have laid down with a feeling of 
disgust. Until l read this weak, shallow 
effusion, entitled ‘‘Discontented Women,” 


I had admired the writings of Mrs. 
Barr. If she will follow up her ‘Discon- 
tented Women’ with an article equally 


severe on ‘“Discontented Men,’ I should 
feel in a better humor with her. 

Mrs. Barr out with this didactic 
assertion: 


sets 


Every human being has a complaining 
side; but discontent is bound up in the 
heart of woman, It is her original sin. 

Mrs. Barr goes on in a sweeping tirade 
against all women who do not prefer 
housekeeping toevery other occupation. 

Now many poor women have no houses 
to keep, nor can they have any unless 
they become mere drudges in the dwell- 
ings of friends or relatives. If Mrs. 
Barr considers it the duty of every woman 
to “keep house’? for some man, and upon 
no consideration to engage in any other 
pursuit, as she values the moral welfare 
of her sex, why does she not practise what 
Why did she abandon 
sweeping and dusting, frying and stewing, 
melting and boiling, washing and house- 
cleaning, to write “Jan Vedder's Wife,” 
“Sister Olivia,’ ete.? If Mrs. Barr will 
honestly answer that question, she will 
say it was because she found literature 
more profitable than housekeeping, and 
better suited to her tastes. 


she preaches? 


For the same reasons scores of women 
desert housekeeping for clerking, teach- 
ing, writing, etc. Will Mrs. Barr ques- 
tion their right to do so? Will she tell us 
that a girl who has been making a com- 
fortable living as a bank clerk, teacher or 
lecturer, when she finds herself married 
to a drunkard, a brute, or an imbecile, 
will be happier if she drag out the miser- 
able remnant of her days as his house- 
keeper, instead of handing over that 
thankless task to hired help and seeking 
some more profitable and congenial em- 
ployment, even at the risk of not bringing 
children into the world to a heritage of 
want and shame? If Mrs. Barr would 
dwell less upon love and sacrifice, and 
more upon common sense and justice, she 
would write better articles, although she 


Mme. Warren has performed con- | 


= 
It is a sad truth that even drunkards 
brutes, and imbeciles must be taken care 
of by persons stronger and wiser than 
themselves. But if they were handed 
over to the constituted authorities, When 
found irredeemable, instead of being 
allowed to torture weak women, the per- 
centage of wife-murder and suicide would 
soon be lessened, Manifestly we are Only 
in the A BC of the science of right liviy 
in this close of the nineteenth century, 


A. C, 8, 
— we — -- 
ARMENIAN RELIEF WORK: AN INSIDE 
VIEW. 
(Continued, 
The American lady in Oorfa, from 


whose letters to friends in Syria we quoted 
last week, wrote further, as follows: 

Dear Friends:—\t is nearly bedtime 
after a full day, but I wish to share with 
those contributing to our joy some of the 
experiences of the day. Yesterday we 
received from some of the Aleppo mer. 
chants three bales of relief aid in the form 
of second-hand garments, and cloth of 
various kinds. We could only open two 
of the bales last evening, tor want of 
room. Our reception room, as well as al] 
other space in the house, is used for mak. 
ing bedding, giving out cotton and wool, 
etc. 

One of the joys of the evening was the 
giving out of some much needed gar. 
ments to a family of which I will tell you, 
They had a home, compared with most jp 
our city, comfortable, tidy and tasty, with 
a fine hall clock, a shelf of over sixty 
volumes of books, and a_ considerable 
amount of crockery, collected this year, 
One daughter-in-law was the daughter of 
a pastor for a long time in our work; 
another a dear pupil of mine, nineteen 
years, now a widow. She had three 
interesting boys, who were always taking 
prizes in school, both tor scholarship and 
behavior. During the massacre the 
younger men hid ina well. ‘The head of 
the family—the dear old father—thought 
he would be spared because of his age, and 
so remained in the home with the women, 
The Turks burst furiously in upon them 
demanding ‘tthe men.’’ This old man 
said, “Iam the only man in this house.” 
He was quickly despatched, a true martyr. 
He had long been a worker with our 
pastor, and was a man of ripe Christian 
experience. The younger men, with our 
pastor, were in a yard near, as they hada 
feeling that that was a more protected 
place. Resident Turks broke open the 
door, and one by one the men were taken 
out and butchered. ‘The word expresses 
it literally, but the beasts are mure de- 
cently handled and less cut up. When 
they saw the pastor, they said, “Here is 
Abouhiatian, we must finish with him.” 
He said, ‘*Will you not spare us for our 
children’s sake?’ Seeing that they would 
not, he said, ‘Don’t touch me here, I will 
come forward to you,” and in so doing he 
was shot. The women and children of 
eighteen families were in the same yard. 
Twenty-two men in that one place were 
cut up piece by piece. One man had 
hidden in the manure under a_ building, 
and was saved. 

One from the family above mentioned 
and three others crawled down a well. 
The Turks, suspecting some might be in 
there, threw a stone in and knocked one 
into the water, and he was drowned. Then 
they tired into the well several times. At 
the home where the old man was killed, 
the Turks were so enraged at finding but 
one man that they burned the best part 
of the house. When they left, the women, 
with great effort, were able to prevent the 
burning of one room by throwing dirt 
and sand into the fire. But all furnish- 
ings were burnt or stolen, The women 
escaped with nothing but what they had 
on, and one of them was badly burned. 

Since the massacre, one of the women 
whose husband was killed gave birth to 
a little one, who was almost unwelcome, 
as she had five little ones beside, and 
nothing for any. There this family had 
to live in their ruined home, no bedding, 
carpets or matting, and no change of 
garments. The old mother, who is very 
feeble, went to the place where the Chris- 
tians’ goods were said to be displayed, 
awaiting the owners to claim them. For 
twenty-five days she went and waited each 
day from four to six hours, to see if some 
of their things could be found. This week 
I sent my guards with her, and she found 
one of her copper dishes. She was 80 
delighted that she called in her friends to 
rejoice with her. Aside from the burning 
of a part of the house, their lot is not 
unlike that of most, and in picturing It 
you see hundreds of our naked homes and 
patient sufferers. I sent some nice warm 
things for the new baby, and a dress and 
some other things to the dear old woman. 
I am sure I was as happy in giving them 4 
bed as they were in receiving it. 

I called in a boy near us to ask about 
his mother, and asked him if he had 
another shirt, beside the one he had on. 
He said, “Yes, I have an older one (this 
was allin rags), which mother is washing 
to-day.” His father was killed, and | 
knew his mother had no change of cloth- 
ing. I said, ‘Shall I send some clothing 
to your mother, or give you a shirt?” He 
manfully looked up and said, ‘*Please send 
it to mother.” 

One of the least attractive of all about 
our premises was a man who had 4 
wounded brother—a most ghastly cut 02 
the throat, which looked so bad it was 4 
trial for me to touch it. The throat § 
now well, and the brother cannot @ 
enough to show his gratitude. Early and 
late he is carrying water, and running 
here and there, never out of reach whet 
an errand is necessary. To-day our se 
vant said, “Can’t you give him some 
thing?’”’ There was not a thing I cou 
find suitable. I saw the servant give him 





might not be able to sell them so readily. 


an old hemp sack, for it was raining haré, 
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and he started off to the market to bring | hatching or rearing its young, and the 
To- | whole 


thing that | said was necessary. 


me 
aight we opened the third bale, for during | 
the day almost all the contents of the first 
two opened were 


and I rejoicea. 
atched thick jackets, and half-worn coats, 


One shabby but warm jacket was just the 
thing for this poor man, and our servant 
said, “1 will take it right over, that he 
may rejoice before sleeping.” 

I can make some very happy to-morrow, 
and I hope through the days ahead I may 
be able to help some of the most needy 


ones. A 

| must tell of one or two more of to- 
day's recipients. One I saved with her 
two little ones during the massacre. Her 
husband has been for four months in 
Aleppo, unable to return. He is one of 
the new set of husbands, not afraid to 
carry his baby in the street, and visits in 
company with his wife—which two acts, 
for a young man in our old-fashioned city, 
are rare—all to show how much he cares 
for his family. The little home was full 
of pretty things, not of great value, but 
picked up on his journeys for his _pur- 
chases, so that, in the estimation of his 
friends, it was a beautiful home. It was 
plundered, pictures torn, curios smashed, 
and only the baby’s cradle spared, of the 
eptire outtit of the home. Her husband 
wrote, “Give what is necessary, and in 
some way I will repay you.’’ She was in 
my house many weeks, and then went back 
to her desolate home, and to-day she re- 
turned and timidly asked to borrow one 
medjid. She had on a most shabby dress. 
I never saw her before except neatly and 
prettily dressed. What a pleasure it was 
to give her a dress! The baby’s face 
needed wiping. She looked at it, and 
then hesitatingly used her dress, and 
looking up at me, she half laughing and 
half erying said, “I have nothing else.” 
She is ful] of courage. Her old father was 
killed while he was reading his Bible, as 
it was his habit to do many hours a day. 
The book was found, and the pages open 
bear profusely the marks of hi- blood. It 
was Job 33 he was reading. 

As I was passing down the steps | saw 
a woman who, I thought, was the mother 
of one of our school boys, and I knew her 
husband had been killed and the house 
stripped of all. So I asked, “Is this the 
mother of Hagop? How are you getting 
on?” She was so timid that I had to 
take her hand and press it warmly before 
she could gain courage to tell me, ‘*Thank 
God, we are not hungry, for the Govern- 
ment gives three loaves of bread a day, 
and Ihave some wheat yet, but we have 
no yagh (the fat used for cooking) and 
salt.” I ordered some of these sent to her 
home atonce. Then Lasked ‘‘What about 
clothing?*’ She looked clean. She an- 
swered, ‘‘We have none but what we have 
on. We borrowed two pieces from a 
neighbor while we washed ours.’’ Her 
brave spirit and intention of making the 
best of all she had is the general spirit of 
our people thus far, though there are 
some exceptions, of course. 

It was such a pleasure to give out some 
beds. One was given to a widow with six 
children, and one son badly wounded. 
But itis past midnight, and I must serve 
another day, and many probably, and so I 
will not add more. 

FOURTH LETTER. 

If I allowed myself to be fearful, I 
shou'd dread the great Moslem feast 
which follows the month of fast; but 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,’ and, thank God, sufficient also is 
strength and grace for daily cireumstances. 
This morning I have arisen at ‘first can- 
non-firing’’ (announcing the fast to begin) 
hoping to finish my mail, so that I may 
continue dispensing to-day. Our second- 
hand garments gave out long ago, and I 
have bought cloth and am giving that. 
“Widow and four children,’ ‘*Widow, 
husband and sons killed, five little ones 
remaining,’ are the almost invariable 
words of those appointed to investigate. 

We have made an estimate that there 
are at least 1,500 new widows in the city, 
and 4,500 fatherless children. I am ap- 
palled at the work ahead. What labor can 
be found to keep these widows and children 
from starving? I need at least 200 liras a 
week to carry on the work of aid for several 
weeks, till we get the bedding completed. 
As much more will be needed for food, 
for those who have a little now will have 
hone a month hence. Have I remarked 
that the Government gives a partial sup- 
ply of bread? We fear every day that this 
will stop. 

Join with us in praying for great spiritual 

lessings amid these trials. Pray, too, 
that we may have practical wisdom for 
the work in hand. 

(To be continued.) 


TO PROTECT THE BIRDS. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
sends out the following appeal: 


The purpose of the Society is to dis- 
courage buying and wearing, for orna- 
mental purposes, the feathers of any wild 
bird, and otherwise to further the protec- 
Non of our native birds. 

We would awaken the community to 
the fact that this fashion of wearing 
feathers means the cruel slaughter of 
myriads of birds, and that some of our 
finest birds are already decimated, and 
May ultimately be exterminated by the 
demand for their feathers. 

€ would make an appeal to all lovers 
of nature, since by this reckless demand 
of fashion the woods and fields are being 
Stripped of one of their chief attractions, 
and the country deprived of indispensable 
friends to agriculture. 

The use of the aigrette so commonly 
Worn, which is obtained from the Egret 
or Snowy Heron, is a marked instance of 
theevil we would restrain before it is too 
ate. These plumes are almost invariably 
taken from the parent bird while it is 








family is therefore usually de- 
stroyed. 


Chapman, in his Birds of Eastern North 


quickly disposed of; | America, says of the Snowy Heron: *‘The 
joiced much over some old shoes, | curse of beauty has numbered the days of 
most dainty and graceful of | 


this, the 
herons, 
ant in the South. 
its family. 
it donned as its nuptial dress, were its 
death warrant. Woman demanded from 
the bird its wedding plumes, and man 
supplied the demand. 

“The Florida herons have gone, and now 
he is pursuing the helpless birds to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Mercilessly 
they are shot down at their roosts or nest- 
ing grounds, the coveted feathers are 


Twenty years ago 1t was abund- 
Now it is the rarest of 


stripped from their backs, the carcasses | 


are left to rot, while the young in the nest 
above are starving.” 

To lessen the demand is the most effec- 
tive method of staying the evil, and it is 
earnestly hoped that all intelligent and 
humane people will join the Society. 

The feathers of the ostrich and other 
domesticated birds may be worn. The 


ostriches are farmed for their feathers, | 


which are taken from them without injury 
to the birds. 

You are invited to join the Society. 

Membership, $1. A specially designed 
certificate of membership will be sent 
upon receipt of the enclosed card, and the 
membership fee. No annual a-sessment. 

Address Miss HARRIET RICHARDs, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, care of Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, Berkeley Street, 
Boston. 

The card inclosed reads: 

Being in sympathy with the princip] s 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, I 
hereby agree not to purchase or encourage 
the use of feathers of wild birds for orna- 
mentation. 


-_--_ 


WOMEN IN JAPAN. 


According to Mrs. Wm. E. Curtis, who 
writes entertainingly of Japan, the two 
chief exports, silk and tea, are raised 
almost entirely by women. She says: 


Women’s deft fingers fashion many of 
the choicest pieces of cloisonné and the 
ceramics, and in the decoration of lacquer 
that which comes from her hands is 
equal and often superior to the work of 
men. She weaves mats and other articles 
of straw. She braids bamboo baskets and 
a thousand and one other articles that are 
made from that useful tree. She goes out 
with her husband in fishing-boats, and 
dries and salts the catch he brings home. 
She assists in house-building and cabinet- 
making; and in various other occupations 
which in the Western countries are not 
considered suitable to her sex she does 
almost everything that man can do quite 
as well and as rapidly as he, although her 
wages in every employment are only a 
little more than half of his. Sheis always 
present in the shops and stores, usually 
as bookkeeper and cashier. Some of the 
largest stores are managed by women and 
afew are owned by them; and, although 
the laws and social regulations of the 
country prohibit it, sometimes you find a 
woman whose force of character defies 
both courts and customs, and directs the 
financial affairs and the business of her 
family, as well as the matters that pertain 
to the household. 


es 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Wellesley Suffrage League has voted 
to raise, by an entertainment in Welles- 
ley, at least fifty dollars for the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association. 

“Bicycling for Ladies,’’ by Maria E, 
Ward, of New York City, is announced 
for publication by Brentano. Miss Ward, 
a well-known bicycle enthusiast and a wo- 
man of letters, has written the first practi- 
cal treatise published on the sport now so 
universally popular, and recognized as the 
ideal outdoor exercise. 

The biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which will 
open on May 27, at Louisville, Ky., prom- 
ises to be one of the most important in 
the federated movement. A large delega- 
tion of New England women will leave 
Boston on Monday, May 25. The official 
train will be in charge of Mrs. Alice L. 
Breed, of Lynn, Mass. A rate of one full 
fare going and one-third fare returning 
has been secured, which makes the round 
trip cost $31.35. 

Mrs. Edith J. Archibald, of Halifax, 
N. S., expects next summer to start a 
monthly paper, entitled Equal Suffrage. 
It will be the pioneer woman’s paper in 
the Maritime Provinces, and will be issued 
at the low price of ten cents a year, in the 
hope of placing the paper in every home 
in Nova Scotia. The Halifax Local Coun- 
cil of Women, of which Mrs. Archibald is 
president, lately raised $2,200 for the 
Armenian relief fund, by means of five- 
cent subscriptions from women and chil- 
dren. 

The last Maryland Legislature passed a 
law providing that ‘‘any person who 
shall, without just cause, desert or will- 
fully neglect to provide for the support 
and maintenance of his wife or minor 
child, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 
The punishment upon conviction is a fine 
not exceeding $100, or imprisonment in 
the House of Correction not exceeding 
one year, or both fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court. 

The Wellesley Tuesday Club held an 
open meeting last week at the residence 


The delicate aigrettes which | 





of Mr. J. J. E. Rothery, to consider 
‘Woman Suffrage from the Opponents’ 
Point of View.’ Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, of 
| Brookline, and Mrs. Mary Melntyre, of 
Cambridge, read papers against woman 
suffrage. An informal discussion fol- 


| 


lowed the meeting, which was the first of | 
The | 


its kind ever held in Wellesley. 
more such meetings, the better for woman 
suffrage. 


| LITERARY NOTICES. 


| 


By Alice 
1896. 


KAREzZA. Ethics of Marriage. 
R. Stockham, M. D. Chicago. 


This is a book designed for the instruc- | 


tion of married people. It advocates a 
| novel theory which limits offspring, and 
| prevents loss of vitality. It is worthy of 


| consideration, but implies a degree of | 


| self-restraint and abnegation which few 


| possess. Il. B. B. 

| 

| ALDEN’s Living Topics CycLopaplia. 
New York: John B, Alden & Co. 1896, 
Price, 50 cents, 
This series of little volumes, issued 


tion in handy form. Hl. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE LITTLE MESSENGER BOY. 


Tick! Tick! Tick! went the wire. Ben 
was sorry to hear it, for he knew it meant 





the other messenger boys were out. 
A bitter wind was blowing, 


| taken a mile away, to Number 3016 Park 
Avenue, 

By the time the 
| door at that number Ben was very cold. 

A little girl darted into the hall. 

**| will take it to mamma,” she said. 

But mamma heard and came herself to 
get it. 
stood over the register with the warm air 
rushing up all around him. 

The lady took a little coin from her 
purse and handed to him without looking 
at it. 

‘*This is five cents, that you may ride in 
the car,’ she said, kindly. Ben did not 
look either, but thanked her, clasping it 
in his mittened hand. 

On the car he handed it to the con- 
ductor, who returned ninety-five cents, 
remarking, “This is the change of your 
gold dollar.”’ 

Ben at once knew the lady had given it 
to him in mistake for five cents. 

He thought of all the nice marbles, 
apples and candy this would buy. 

Then he remembered his mother at 
home, who worked so hard and loved him 
so dearly: his dear mother, who gave 
him a nice meal each morning when he 
went to his work, and always said, ‘‘Will 
the good Lord help my little boy to be 
honest and truthful to-day.” 

So Ben stopped the car and ran so 
swiftly back that he was all rosy and red 
by the time Number 3016 was reached. 

The man servant did not understand 
his explanation. But the lady who heard 
him from the sitting-room did, for she 
had already discovered her mistake. 

She seemed so pleased with Ben, and 
asked him all about his mother, and 
promised to give her some sewing which 
would pay very well. 

She said, with such a nice laugh, ‘‘Here 
is another nickel. It is due you, for 
you lost the first in bringing my gold dol- 
lar back.” 

When Ben that night ate the little cake 
his mother had baked for him, he was 
happier than he would have been with all 
the marbles, candy and apples a gold dol- 
lar could buy, when that dollar was not 
rightfully his to spend.—C. O. G. Not- 
tingham in Our Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘“‘What a lucky man Jones is!’’ ex- 
claimed Beadle. ‘He is an A. B., A. M. 
and LL. D., and I see by this card that he 
on 8. 8. Y. F. 


is now He’s a lucky 
dog!” 
Kathi (in the museum, viewing the 


Venus de Milo)—Sepp, see here; some- 
body has knocked both arms off this 
woman. Sepp—Come, let’s get out, or 
they'll think we did it.—Fliegende Blaet- 
ter. 

‘‘My birthday is April Fool’s Day,” said 
Jack, ‘‘but I don’t care. That don’t make 
me a fool, any more than being born on 
the Fourth of July would make a fire- 
cracker of me.”’ 


A farmer was noted among his friends 
for a complaining disposition. One year 
the crops were exceptionally good, and 
some curiosity was felt to see how he 
would meet the case. ‘I am afraid,’ said 
he, ‘‘that such a great crop will be a pow- 
erful strain on the  land.’’—Christian 
Work. 


An Englishman and his son were on a 
railroad journey together. While the lit- 
tle fellow was gazing out of the open win- 
dow, his father slipped the hat off the 
boy’s head in such a way as to make his 
son believe it had fallen out of the window. 
The boy was very much upset by his sup- 
posed loss, when his father consoled him 





weekly, covers a wide range of informa- | 


a telegram which he must deliver, as all | 
with a 


sleety rain, and the message was to be | 


servant opened the | 


While she read the message, Ben | 


by saying that he would “whistle it back.”’ 
A little later he whistled, and the hat re- 
appeared. Not long after the little lad 
seized upon his father’s hat, and, flinging 
it out of the window, shouted, ‘‘Now papa, 
whistle your hat back again! ’’—Harper’s. 


A little boy was taken by his father into 
a café for dinner. As they were eating 
their dessert, the father handed the waiter 
a bill which that worthy carried to the 
| cashier’s desk, returning presently with a 

little pile of change on a silver plate. 
| Robby’s eyes grew bright. ‘Oh, papa,” 
he said, ‘‘I’d like a plate of that, too! ””— 
New York Herald. 

“It was in Perth,’’ says Mr. I. Zangwill, 
| “that, puzzling over a grimy statue, I was 
accosted by a barefooted newsboy with 
his raucous cry of ‘Hair-r-ald, Glasgow 
Hair-r-ald!’ ‘I'll take one,’ quoth |, ‘if 
you'll tell me whose statue that is.’ *’Tis 
Rabbie Burns,’ replied he. ‘Thank you,’ 
said I, taking the paper. ‘And what did 
he do to deserve the statue?’ My news- 
boy scratched his head. Perceiving his 
embarrassment, a party of 


his friends 
| down the street called out in stentorian 
chorus, ‘Ay, ‘tis Rabbie Burns.’ ‘But 
what did he do to deserve the statue?’ 
I thundered back. They hung their heads, 
At last my newsboy recovered himself; 
his face brightened. ‘Well,’ said I again, 
“what did he do to deserve this statue?’ 
‘He deed!’ answered the intelligent little 
man.’’—Household Words. 





Ir you would always be healthy, keep 
your blood pure with Hvood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the One True Blood Purifier. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


‘Stevens’ School for Girls, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
| home. Special advantages in elocution, 
| and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarrtumore, 

PENN. Cpsnes gth month, oth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full pecticuspes address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE, HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


Gold ™ Silver 


.o- WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), #750 r year; three months 
$1.90; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 














Lectures on Greece 
BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


1. The Old Greece and the New. 

2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 

cial reference to the life and develop- 

ment of Women. 

3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 

4. The Religion of Greece. 

These lectures are given singly or as a 

course, and with or without stereopticon 


illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








FIBRE CARPET. 


Sofi, Pliable and Odorless. 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 
For All the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 
Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors stylish designs. 





We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET CO. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References .. . 








Address 
GREENWOOD, ASS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD foxsat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2 00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch. 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6,00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
oar special offer, and show it to all your 
riends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
HoME Contetouting best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER : 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address . 
2018 Columbia Ave, 


$tiouse and Home, pyjapeipuia, Pa. 
6003488888888 888eee! 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A gerd vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endor: by | ng 


A, 
Twuvvwwvw wwe 








physicians. Two or three packages do it. 
Price 50 conte per goes, or three for $1. Sent 
y mail, prepaid. The Bailey Company, Coop- 


orstown, N. Y. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice STonE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE . 








Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 

to call the attention of ladies temporarily disab 
through nervous diseases to the favorabie terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address riending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou Pchance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 

Jackson, Mich 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
8 responsible for the payment. 








NEW PREMIUM. 


For a new subscriber to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL the first year at $1.50, we will 
mail *‘The Religious Training of Chil- 
dren,’’ by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. The 
book has been highly recommended in 
our columns by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and others. Its price is $1, so that the 
new subscriber will get his paper for a 
very small additional sum. 

aS 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . . . $1.00. 
2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of wey ee @ » eee 
-_- 


GOOD NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The friends of equal rights for women 
in all parts of the country will rejoice in 
the action taken by the Republican State 
Convention of California, which has adop- 
ted an outspoken woman suffrage plank 
by an almost unanimous vote. There is 
little doubt that the Prohibition and 
Populist State Conventions will do the 
same; and it is not at all impossible that 
the Democratic Convention will join the 
procession At all events, the Republican 
endorsement ensures a thorough discus- 
sion of the question at the political meet- 
ingsand by the political speakers through- 
out the State, thus bringing the subject 
before the voters as could be done in no 
other way. 

Miss Anthony and the California women, 
who have worked hard and sagaciously 
for months to bring about this result, de- 
serve high praise as well as warm con- 
gratulations. 

In California the tide of public senti- 
ment in favor of the Amendment seems to 
be rising higher every day. ih 

tiie 


CHANGING IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD. 





In a recent editorial I made the point 
that popular sympathy and appreciation 
are more and more with women who do 
and dare in their own behalf and in behalf 
of others, and that writers of fiction who 
enlist the sympathy of their readers do 
more generally than ever before describe 
that sort of woman. ‘The sort of woman, 
that is, who can form and express opin- 
ions worth counting, and who is able and 
willing to take a citizen’s full part in the 
publie work of the world. As an evidence 
I instanced three books recently published 
by eminent conservatives with heroines of 
this type. 

In contradiction of my point, Miss 
Agnes Blake Poor, in the Boston Daily 
Transcript of May 9, calls attention to the 
fact that Scott, Thackeray, Cooper, and 
Maria Edgeworth have each, in excep- 
tional cases, drawn similar types of femi- 
nine character, while Hardy and Meredith 
describe women who are feeble and de- 
pendent on men. But these exceptions 
only prove the rule, which is otherwise. 

It is true, as Miss Poor points out, that 
women of sense and courage are not alto- 
gether lacking in older fiction; but it is 
also true that they were much more rarely 
described then than now. It is also 
true that in contemporary literature the 
“silly”? type of woman is not yet 
altogether abandoned. But it is doubtful 
whether Hardy’s morbid style of fiction 
will achieve permanent popularity, since 
his talents are devoted mainly to repulsive 
themes. The vast majority of Cooper's 
vanishing heroines did little else than 
shriek at the sight of a tomahawk, while 
in Dorchester, within sight of the home 
of Lucy Stone, stood until recently a 
house saved from the Indians by the heroic 
defence of one “lone woman,”’ to whom, 
in recognition of her services, the Great 
and General Court generously voted—a 
‘bracelet!’ In spite of the historic fact 
of masculine tyranny and feminine subjec- 
tion, God has never left Himself without 
witnesses. The model woman and wife 
commended by King Solomon in a quota- 
tion from a writer ancient even in his day 


| figure of Deborah, the lawgiver and judge 
| of Israel and the leader of its armies to 
| Victory, forever puts to shame the puny 
| efforts of ‘‘Man Suffrage’’ Associations to 
keep women in political subjection, Suf- 
fragists gladly and gratefully accept what 
Wendell Phillips has called the ‘‘glorious 
inconsistencies’? of mankind. We see in 
Di Vernon and Jeanie Deans and ‘*Miss 
Edgeworth’s most brilliant and fascinat- 
ing heroine’ those qualities of womanly 
strength and independence and self-con- 
trol which, under the impulse of enlight- 
ened patriotism, are destined to ennoble 
American politics and redeem the future 
of the great Republic. H. B. B. 
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| WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS PEACE. 





The American Peace Society held its 
63d annual meeting in Huntington Hall, 
Boston, on May 18. President Francis A. 
Walker, Edward Everett Hale and Lyman 
Abbott were the speakers. The subject 
was “International Arbitration.”’ The 
call was signed by Robert Treat Paine as 
president, Strange to say, neither the 
cause nor the cure of the curse of War was 
so much as named, 

Men are the belligerent sex. Every- 
where throughout nature the male animal 
is the fighting animal. Consequently, a 
political society of men alone, from which 
women are excluded, cannot keep the 
peace. Every class that votes makes 
itself felt in the Government. Women 
are the mothers of men. They have 
periled their lives in giving them birth, 
and have spent years of toil in rearing 
them to manhood, Therefore they are 
more keenly aware of the cost and value 
of human life. Women, therefore, when 
enfranchised, will, as a rule, vote against 
war und in favor of arbitration. Man suf- 
frage means war; impartial suffrage irre- 
spective of sex is the only guarantee of | 
peace, 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, the president 
of the American Peace Society, has re- 
cently announced his conversion to woman 
suffrage. We hope that his society will 
soon grow to see that women as voters 
will become the peacemakers of the world. 

I. B. B. 


— -_-- — 


MAY FESTIVAL AND MEETINGS. 





The attractive announcements which 
we make this week should ensure a 
crowded attendance at the annual meet 
ings and Festival of the New England 
Woman Sutfrage Association, to be held 
during the first three days of Anniversary 
Week; and we trust that the friends of 
the cause will rally in force at all the ses- 
sions, and especially at the Music Hall 
Festival, always a social and delightful 
occasion, and with features of especial 
interest this year. Mr. Garrison is to pre- 
side, and we shall again, by a happy coinci- 
dence, have the pleasure of celebrating 
the birthday of our honored leader, Mrs. 
Howe, who will complete her 77th year 
on that day. Our staunch friend, Dean | 
Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, will speak for the 
first time from our platform, though he 
has never failed to show his colors and 
bear his testimony when occasion has 
offered; a loyal service which we appreci- 
ate all the more when we note the apathy 
or hostility of a large majority of the 
Episcopal clergy. If physically able, Rev. 
Minot J. Savage will come, on the eve of 
his departure from Boston, to give us a 
parting word of faith and encouragement. 
Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Stetson, late of 
California, is widely known through her 
keen, witty and incisive verses, many of 
which, like her ‘Similar Cases,”’ have 
been copied by the press throughout the 
country, but it is not so generally known 
that she is a great-granddaughter of 
Lyman Beecher, and a grand-niece of Mrs. 
Howe and Henry Ward Beecher, and that 
she is an unusually bright and able 
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New England Woman Suffrage Association. 





THE ANNUAL [MEETING of the New England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the VESTRY OF THE PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, on Monday 
evening, May 25, and through the day 

Monday Evening, May 25, at 7.45 o’clock, Young People’s Meeting. No 


feature of Anniversary Week last year was more novel and successful than the young 
people’s meeting, at which students or graduates of Harvard, Wellesley, Tufts, and 
Boston University declared their enthusiastic support of woman suffrage. This year 
we shall have several new speakers, including Miss ELva HuLsurp Youna, President 
| of the Senior Class of Wellesley College, 
| KALES, of Harvard University, Miss Marion SuermMan, of the Emerson School of 
| Oratory, and Mr, W. IH. Sporrorp PrrrenGcer, of Providence, R. I. 
| Howk, President of the New England Woman Suffrage Association, will oceupy the 


chair, and there will be music. 


Tuesday Morning, May 26, at1o o’clock, Business Meeting for the election 
| of officers, presentation of reports from the State Societies, ete. 

Tuesday Afternoon, at 2.30 o’clock, Mrs. MAry CLAnKE Siru, State Organ- 
| izer for Massachusetts, will preside, and there will be addresses by Rev. Henry 
| Blanchard of Portland, Rev. Fred. W. Hamilton, of Roxbury, Rev. John W. Day. of 


| Hingham, and others, 
| 


and evening of Tuesday, May 26. 


Mr. RaymMonp M. ALDEN and Mr. A. M. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD 





~ WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tions will 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. George Hodges, D. D., 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 
Rabbi Blaustein, 
Mary F. Eastman, 


Alfred Webb, [i. P., of Ireland, 
John L. Bates, Esq., 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Miss Mabel E. Adams, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


Music Hall, Boston, Wednesday Evening, May 27, 18096. 
MR. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON WILL PRESIDE, 
and among those who are expected to be present and speak on the occasion are 


be held in 


Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., 


and others. 





TOWN—Mres. Ellen M. Lee. 


Jupiru W. SmiruH, 


ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL MUSIC. 


The prices of tickets will be as usual: 
Supper Tickets, $1.00; Lower Balcony, 50c.; Upper Balcony, 25c. 


and they are now for sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN’S JOURNAL Orrice, 3 Park Sr., 
and by the ladies of the different Leagues which have tables, namely: 

BOSTON—Miss Mary Willey, Mrs. John L. Whiting and Mrs. Clara K. Hill, Miss M. 
M. Gilbert; BROOKLINE—Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger and Mrs. S. M. Grant; SOUTH 
BOSTON—Mrs. M. H. Evans, Mrs. Esther T. Boland and Mrs. G. M. Watson; EAST 
BOSTON—Mrs. J. W. Smith and Mrs. N. Rogers, Mrs. Eben McPherson and Mrs. Sidney 
Peterson; CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. M. P. C. Billings; DORCHESTER—Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
Miss Annie E. Clapp; ROXBURY—Mrs. J. B. Bryant and Mrs. 8S. E. D. Currier; SOM- 
ERVILLE—Mrs. B. Pitman and Mrs. 8. D. Field; EVERETT—Mrs. S. P. Moreland and 
Mrs. F. M. Fall; WEST NEWTON—Mrs. Abby E. Davis and Mrs. E. N. L. Walton: 
WALTHAM—Waltham Club; WELLESLEY HILLS—Mrs. Mary C. 
PARK—Mrs. Elizabeth Bass; WEYMOUTH—Miss Louisa 8S. Richards; CHARLES- 


1@~ The number of supper tickets is limited to Seven Hundred and Fifty. 
Prompt application should be made, therefore, by friends desiring tickets. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 


AMANDA M. LoUGEE, 


Smith; HYDE 


Henry B. BLAcKWELL, 
H. E. Turner, 
F. J. GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 








Senior Class of Wellesley College, who 
made an admirable speech in debate dur- 
ing the Referendum Campaign, and Mr. 
Kales, one of the two Harvard students 
who prepared the admirable ‘‘brief’’ in 
behalf of woman suffrage which we lately 
copied from the Harvard Crimson. 
F. J. G. 
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AN ADVANCE STEP IN GEORGIA. 


Dr. Sophia C. Davis has been unani- 
mously appointed by the City Council of 
Augusta, Ga., as one of the city physicians 
to work among the poor, and especially 
among indigent women and children. 
This was done in response to the petition 
of a number of leading women of Augusta. 

Hon. Martin V. Calvin writes from 
Augusta to the Atlanta Constitution : 

The wise course adopted by the (Au- 
gusta city) council in the matter of the 
petition of a number of leading women of 
this city, that a woman physician should 
be employed professionally to attend sick 
women among the indigent poor, cannot 
fail to prove an inspiration to hundreds 
of young women in the South who are 





speaker. Rabbi Blaustein, of Providence, 
as we stated last week, is a Russian Jew, | 
an eloquent speaker, and an ardent suf- | 
fragist, and will speak on ‘*The Modern 
Jewess.”’ Miss Eastman, Mrs. Cheney 
and Mrs. Livermore are each a host in 
herself. Miss Adams, of Quincy, made 
a remarkably clever speech at the Young | 
People’s meeting last January, and Mrs. 
Bolles is kuown for her energetic suffrage 
work in Rhode Island. We also shall have 
asa guest Alfred Webb, Esy., late mem- 
ber of Parliament for West Waterford, 
Ireland, a lifelong sutfragist who has just 
come from a visit to Australia and New 
Zealand, where woman suffrage is now an 
established fact. 

Among the musical attractions will be 
an orchestra, whistling, with piano ac- 
companiment, by Mrs. Chamberlain, and 
some exquisite songs by Miss Linn. 

Do not forget that the number of supper 
tickets, owing to changes in the hall, is 
limited to seven hundred and fifty, and that 
those who wish gallery tickets must pur- 
chase quickly if they would secure the best 
seats. 

At the Young People’s meeting we shall 








is still the suffragists’ ideal. The majestic 


hear Miss Elva Hulburd Young, of the 


looking to the practice of medicine as 
their life work. 

Until a few years ago, Augusta em- 
ployed four city physicians; later, the 
number was reduced to two. ‘Fhe gentle- 
men now holding these positions, like 
their predecessors, stand high in their 
profession, and are devoted to their kindly 
mission. 

A month ago, the leading women re- 
ferred to petitioned the council that spe- 
cial provision should be made for medical 
attention to women among the poor of 
the city, and named Dr. Sophia C. Davis 
as eminently qualified for the position of 
city physician. This petition was referred 
to the joint committees on charity and 
health. Several of the petitioners, with 
Dr. Davis, appeared at the session of the 
committees and ably advocated the cause 
in hand. The result was a favorable re- 
port, with arecommendation that a woman 
physician be chosen by the council to 
serve till the regular election in January 
next. The council unanimously adopted 
the report of the joint committees, and 
elected Dr. Sophia C. Davis to the posi- 
tion. 

Dr. Davis is a South Carolinian by birth, 
having been born in Edgefield County and 
resided there till her seventeenth year, 
when she was given a year at schvol in 





Emanuel County, in this State. Her father 
was Mr. Allison De Loach, a leading 








planter, and one of the most respected 
citizens of old Edgefield. 

In 1873 Dr. Davis became principal of 
the school in which she received her final 
training, and followed the work till 1892. 
In 1891, yielding to an ever-present yearn- 
ing, she determined to fit herself for 
active work in the field of medicine. She 
had been reading on the subject two or 
three years. In 1892 she entered the 
Woman’s Medical College of Georgia, at 
Atlanta, and graduated from that institu- 
tion in 1894. Meantime she visited New 
York City and took a special course in 
physiology and anatomy. Immediately 
after graduation, Dr. Davis entered act- 
ively upon the practice of her profession 
locating in this city. She has built up a 
good practice, and won for herself an 
enviable reputation. 

I have known her a long time, and have 
observed her closely. I do not know a 
brighter or more womanly woman, wholly 
given to her high and honorable profes- 
sion. I predict that she will make a 
professional record of which all her friends 
will be proud. 

In electing Dr. Sophia C. Davis as city 
physician, I suspect that the city council 
of Augusta has taken the initiative in 
this particular department, in the South 
at least. The writer records this fact 
with a great deal of pride, for, if his in- 
formation be not at fault, it was the Hon, 
Hlowell Cobb, a Georgian, while secretary 
of the treasury under Mr. Buchanan, who 
issued the order which gave position to 
the first woman employed in the public 
service at the national Capitol; it was the 
Georgia HIlouse of Representatives that 
first authorized the employment of women 
in the departments, and enrolled and en- 
grossed bills under the clerkship of the 
writer’s old and honored friend, Hon. 
Mark A. Hardin; it was the action of the 
Georgia House of Representatives, just 
referred to, that “opened new avenues 
of honorable employment to women” 
throughout the South—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Mississippi, and possibly 
other States following in her footsteps. 

I am in a position to know that there 
are hundreds of *‘brainy,’’ sweet, spirited 
girls in Georgia and the South who lack 
only the opportunity to win distinction 
in the learned professions hitherto sup- 
posed to be the exclusive property of men. 
Open the doors; help them to qualify 
themselves; let them come in. I would 
not restrict them to stenography, type- 
writing, crayon work, music, teaching, 
architecture or telegraphy. Let them 
enter not only the medical profession, but 
the law, if their ambition leads them in 
that direction. 


| 

Hon. Martin V. Calvin, of Richmong 
| County, the writer of this interesting ang 
sensible letter, has been reélected to the 
| Georgia House of Representatives for q 
greater number of consecutive terms than 
| any othermember. The Atlanta Constity. 
| tion thus describes him: ; 

An earnest worker in the COM Mitte. 
room, a ready debater on the floor, a close 
student, possessing a world of informa. 
tion on such measures as are constantly 
brought to the attention of the Legig}q. 
ture, popular with every one with whom 
he is thrown in contact, there is no reason 
why the senior member from Richmond 
should not make a remarkable impression 
on the next House. As chairman of the 
Committee on Banks he made a magnif. 
cent record, the committee leaving the 
examination and amending of almost 
every bank charter to his experienced 
hands, and the House sustained every 
report of his committee. Mr. Calvin jg 
notably conservative, is always found op 
the liberal side of questions coming before 
him, and his views on all measures have 
been listened to with interest by the House 
of Representatives, It is doubtful if there 
has ever been in the Legislature a man 
better fitted, by ripe experience and care. 
ful study, for the work before that body 
than the veteran legislator from Rich. 
mond, who, yet in the prime of life, js 
about to begin his sixth term as a mem. 
ber of the House. 





THE LAST FORTNIGHTLY. 


The last ‘‘Fortnightly’ of the season 

was an exceptionally pleasant one. Mrs, 
Livermore presided, and Mrs, ex-Governor 
Claflin gave interesting reminiscences and 
anecdotes of noted people, Charles Sum- 
ner, Henry Wilson, Emerson, Whittier, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, 
Chief Justice Chase, Prof. Agassiz, Prof, 
Drummond, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
James Freeman Clarke, John B. Gough, 
and others. As all these shared the grace- 
ful hospitality of the Claflins’ home, 
‘under the elms,’’ her stories were alive 
with the charm of personal interest. One 
that elicited much applause was this, 
illustrating the ready wit of Prof. Agassiz 
and his truly American spirit. When, at 
a social gathering, some distinguished 
Englishman said: “I do not understand 
your public schools. How do you manage 
to keep your children from associating with 
those of the blacksmith and washerwo- 
man?” and the circle of Americans seemed 
stunned into silence for the moment, Prof. 
Agassiz replied, ‘‘The glory of this country 
is that we have no washerwomen’s and 
blacksmith’s children, as such. They 
stand on their own merits, and our only 
anxiety is lest they may surpass our chil- 
dren in the public schools.’’ She spoke 
touchingly of the grief of our great senator 
over Massachusetts’ vote of censure, and 
drew a delightful picture of Whittier and 
Mrs. Stowe sitting up late to tell ghost 
stories. This word of the gentle, brave, 
patriotic poet is most beautiful. Just 
before Whittier died, he opened his eyes 
with a smile, and said, slowly, distinctly, 
‘My love to the world.” 
The rooms were fragrant with a wealth 
of delicate spring flowers, white lilacs and 
apple-blossoms, brought by our kind 
friend Mrs. Newell, of Weymouth, whose 
never-failing remembrance only varies 
with the season, Through the kindness 
of Mrs. U. S. Towne, three little girls, the 
Misses Marshall, contributed violin and 
vocal music, which was warmly applauded. 
GG. We 
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WOMEN’S CONGRESS IN PARIS. 


PARIS, APRIL 28, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Woman’s International Congress 
was held here at the Hotel des Sociétés 
Savantes, between the Sth and 13th of this 
month. I had hoped to send you a com- 
prehensive account of its acts, but the 
meetings were so stormy, and, at times, 
so chaotic, as to render them nearly in- 
describable. 

Women’s attempts to achieve social aud 
political equality are an unending subject 
for satire and jests. They are contrary t0 
routine, to accepted convictions, and, 
although the French are rich in progres- 
sive ideas, the legal emancipation of 
women is not yet an accepted one. Society 
and religion stand aloof from the cour- 
ageous women who want a change in the 
laws, and content themselves with the 
assurance that the leaders of the move 
ment are for the greater part socialists 
and atheists, having even but vague ideas 
about the sacredness of marriage; yet the 
liberal Catholic party sent representatives 
to the Congress. 

The President, Mme. Pognon, a woman 
of fine mind, opened the Congress with 4 
remarkable speech, in which she pointed 
out the great contradiction in the Code 
Napoleon, which considers woman a minor 
when there is a question of her rights, but 
a responsible citizen where her duties are 
concerned. She laughed to scorn the 
threadbare arguments of the adversaries 
of woman's political rights, and wound up 
by saying: ‘‘You see, gentlemen, that 12 
raising women, you would necessarily 








raise man; in placing the mother of 4 
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family on a footing of equality with the 
father, you would render her more sacred. 
and her sons would revere her far more.” 

The socialistic tendencies alluded to 
caused the organizers of the Congress to 
announce that all meetings would be free, 
and this privilege was used by opponents 
to form groups for the purpose of hooting, 
interrupting and keeping up a running 
fire of jesting or insulting comments from 
the beginning to the end of the sessions. 
The presiding officers had all they could 
do to obtain a hearing for the speakers. 
All the meetings were tumultuous, one so 
alarming that many persons left the hall, 
fearing something serious would happen. 
The president said that she could imagine 
the society of the future without laws, 
but that those who were disturbing the 
present meeting evidently could not do 
without them, as they showed no respect 
for liberty. 

There were many foreign delegates, 
Belgian, German, English, Swedish, Dutch, 
Italian and Finnish societies being repre- 
sented. Some of the ladies spoke French 
with fluency and elegance, besides reading 
papers clearly demonstrating that they 
possessed talents which would honor any 
masculine assembly. Still, whenever a 
delegate was unfortunate enough not to 
be able to use the language in the orator- 
ical style demanded by tradition at public 
meetings, she was jeered at and ridiculed, 
for not only is the subject matter impor- 
tant in this land of literary taste, but the 
language used is not less so. 

The treatment of strangers by the 
‘gallery’ led to a special meeting of the 
foreign delegates, and to a request that 
only persons provided with tickets should 
be allowed access to the hall. This was 
done on the last day, but as this happened 
to be Sunday, all the English and many 
other Protestant delegates were absent, 
and the Congress was closed without 


them. 
The programme was too comprehensive 


for a four days’ meeting, and the fifteen 
minute time-limit for speakers became a 
dead letter under the systematic inter- 
tuptions of the ever-present groups of 
students. The best speakers belonged to 
the Socialist party, who, from long prac- 
tice in noisy assemblies, were not to be 
disconcerted by opposition, Madame 
Paule Mink, a well-known revolutionary 
speaker with communistic ideas, and a 
friend of Louise Michel, was easily the 
best orator, while Madame Contant, the 
secretary of the Washerwoman’s Society, 
a sensible and practical woman, seemed 
to be nearly her equal on the platform. 

Among the men who spoke were some 
well-known writers and journalists, Messrs. 
Jules Bois, Leopold Lacour and others; 
but no one did more to injure the cause 
than Dr. Robin, who about a year ago lost 
his position as director of the orphanage of 
Cempuis after a scandalous public inquiry, 
into the condition of things there. He 
insisted upon speaking more than seventy 
times during the Congress, to air his ideas 
on Free Love and Neo-Malthusianism, not 
to mention atheism. He said, ‘God is 
evil! He has nothing to do with moral- 
ity,’ and much more that fully justified 
the loss of his position. Finally, amid the 
wildest disorder he was not allowed to 
address the meeting, and left the hall in 
high dudgeon. 

The subjects brought forward for debate 
will more clearly than anything 
else, how much the French woman has to 
battle for, before reaching thé position 
held by Americans, and so courageously 
won for them by brave and self-sacrificing 
women in the past. Standing upon such 
firm ground, the American woman cannot 
but feel unspeakably sorry for her French 
sisters, who belong so completely to the 
men of their family, and wish them suc- 
cess in their difficult struggle. All the 
questions on the programme were debated, 
but the following alone reached a vote: 

1. That a married woman should not ac- 
quire the nationality of her husband, or 
lose her own, except by an express mani- 
festation of her own will. Children born 
of parents of different nationalities should 
be at liberty, at the time of their majority, 
their marriage, or of drawing lots (for 
entrance into the army) to choose between 
the father’s and mother’s nationality. 

2. That divorce by mutual consent 
Should be reestablished; that the inter- 
diction of marriage between the co-re- 
Spondents in a case of adultery should be 
abrogated. 

3. That the penal code should be re- 
vised so that husband and wife may have 
€qual rights in repressing adultery. 


show 








4, That persons about to marry should 
be allowed to inform the registrar of mar- 
riages either verbally or under privy seal 
of the régime according to which they 
desire to be married (i. ¢., whether they 
are to have their fortunes in common or 
separately. As all marriages are on the 
dowry system, the wife’s possessions are 
her husband’s, unless it is especially 
stated to the contrary in the marriage 
contract). 

5. The excellence of co-education was 
proclaimed, and the Government was peti- 
tioned to apply it progressively in educa- 
tional establishments of various degrees, 
primary, secondary, etc. 

6. That children from birth to majority 
should be under the protection of society, 
not only for education but for maintenance 
as well, and that mothers ought to have a 
right to assistance from the State. 

7. That the work of shop-girls and fe- 
male employees should be regulated by 
legislation. 

8. That'the minimum salary of women 
should be fixed proportionately to the 
cost of food by the Municipal Council, 
and with fair equality for both sexes. 

8. That betrothed persons should not be 
permitted to marry without producing a 
certificate of sound health. 

Petitions were also drawn up asking the 
Government to do something diplomatic 
in the way of negotiating for Armenia 
and universal peace. An announcement 
was made that henceforth there would be 
an annual National Woman’s Congress 
held in Paris, and a great International 
Congress would meet in 1900 during the 
Exposition. 

The Congress closed with a banquet, 
where speeches which could be listened 
to in peace were made, and the home and 
foreign delegates separated, feeling that 
they had done their best, under great 
difficulties, for the cause they represented. 
Two curious scenes, showing the bitter 
feeling existing against the Germans, took 
place at the banquet. The first was when 
a delegate remarked that there would be 
a Woman’s Congress at Berlin in Septem- 
ber, 1896, to which it was requested that 
delegates might be sent. At this, some 
one said: ‘S’il faut aller & Berlin, il faut 
y aller pour autre chose!’ If we are to go 
to Berlin, we must go for something else! 
Another demonstration of patriotism was 
called out when the question of universal 
peace was being discussed. A delegate 
having proposed the neutralization of 
Alsace-Lorraine, so as to rid the world of 
this apple of discord, such a_ furious 
storm of indignation was awakened that 
the resolution could not reach a vote. 

In spite of all the difficulties with 
which they had to contend, the delegates 
were not discouraged. The general con- 
sensus of opinion was that the woman’s 
party had won its right to existence, and 
would do far b tter work next year, when 
it is to be hoped that, profiting by this 
year’s experience, they will meet with 
closed doors, and use their precious days 
for real work instead of battling with 
noisy outsiders. 

The woman’s movement is beginning 
suddenly to assume great importance, 
however, in all directions, and the power 
woman wields is being recognized out- 
side the never was before. 
Her assistance is being sought by com- 
mittees of men who hitherto had com- 
pletely ignored her in the management 
of their affairs. The Central Union 
for Decorative Art, which for the past 
twenty-five years has been directed by 
men eminent in arts, letters, manufactures 
and politics, has a permanent exhibition 
of its beautiful productions in the old 
Exposition building, facing the Champs- 
Elysées. A circular has been issued to 
the women of France asking them to join 
them. A committee of ladies has been 
formed, composed of women of rank, as 
well as authors, artists and patriotic 
workers, for the purpose of gaining ad- 
herents to the cause, and also paying 
members. The circular, which is very 
cleverly written, appeals to the patriotism, 
taste and innate love of the beautiful 
shown by Frenchwomen, and begs them 
to come to the rescue of France against 
her invasion by articles of foreign manu- 
facture, which seriously threaten home 
industries. It goes on to say: 

The struggle of interests, becoming more 
and more harsh between nations, has 
given a preponderating part to art in its 
economic aspect. Every nation is at- 
tempting to undermine our commanding 
position in this field. France is passing 
through a crisis, and it is necessary to 


home as it 





acquaint women with its dangers. The 
importation of productions of industrial 
art, almost insignificant a few years ago, 
is now assuming alarming proportious. 
France, in struggling for the defense of 
her artistic and industrial supremacy, is 
defending her very life. Everywhere 
among our rivals, women are pre-occupied 
in the highest degree by these questions. 
In America, England, Belgium and Hol- 
land are associations of women to protect 
art, which, by gathering thousands of 
members, give an almost irresistible power 
to their joint action, while the spirit of 
union and initiative animating them has 
produced marvellous results. An ener- 
getic effort on our part is an imperative 


-necessity; it is our turn to act now. It 


must not be said that what American, 
English and Belgian women have done, 
Frenchwomen will not or do not know 
how to do. 

This is followed by a well arranged 
statement of the new committee’s mis- 
sions, its work, and the final paragraph 
says: 

The Central Union, in granting a sort of 
autonomy to the Ladies’ Committee, has 
left it the care of procuring funds, and 
these will be needed to carry out its pro- 
gram. Therefore, this very pressing ap- 
peal is made to the generously inclined. 
Women are asked to take an interest in 
the progress of the arts for the sake of 
their country and from a sentiment of re- 
sponsibility towards women. Men are 
asked to give their offerings so as to 
facilitate the beginnings of a work of 
general interest which needs to be pro- 
tected so as to produce results. Every 
one is asked to remember Dr. Pasteur’s 
admirable words: **When good deeds are 
to be done, duty ceases only with the 
power to act.” 

The president is Madame Février, and 
the secretary Madame Pégard, who was 
also the secretary of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee for the French Section at the Chi- 
cago Exposition, the able administrator 
who arranged the charming French Salon 
in the Woman’s Building. Under her 
management, there is little doubt that she 
will make this branch of the Union of 
Decorative Arts a success. 

B. PHILuirs. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


At the forty-sixth annual convention of 
the Episcopal Diocese of California, which 
opened in Grace Church, San Francisco, 
on May 5, women for the first time were 
present as lay delegates. Last year an 
amendment to the canons was adopted, 
declaring that ‘‘any person of lawful age”’ 
might vote and be voted for as a trustee 
or vestryman. Since women could be 
trustees and vestrymen, why not lay dele- 
gates, asked the brethren ; and it seemed 
good to some of the churches to send 
women. The women delegates were Mrs. 
Helen Maude, from St. Paul’s Church, 
Bakersfield, Mrs. Helen M. Sexton, from 
St. John’s Mission, Tulare, and Mrs. E. J. 
Hutchinson. 

Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, of Chelsea, 
Mass., having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of her fitness for the Uni- 
tarian Ministry, has been commended to 
the ministers and churches of the Uni- 
tarian denomination. The paper is signed 
by D. M. Wilson, chairman, and D. W. 
Morehouse, secretary. Miss Barnard has 
preached regularly for some time in Chel- 
sea and elsewhere, including Salem and 





Marblehead. During the past year, she 
has preached in some of the oldest 


churches in this part of the country. In 

several cases, she was the first woman to 

occupy these pulpits. 
-_---- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 








New York, MAy 13, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Barnard College has been relieved from 
the apprehension that it might forfeit the 
gift of $100,000 from an anonymous friend, 
which was promised three years ago for 
the erection of a building on condition 
that a lot should be purchased for not less 
than $100,000 within one thousand feet of 
the site of the new buildings for Columbia 
College at Morningside Park. A suitable 
lot was purchased at a cost of $160,000; 
but, as stated in my letter two weeks ago, 
the whole of this sum must be paid be- 
fore midnight on May 9, or the original 


gift would lapse. All but $23,000 had 
been raised, but there seemed danger 


that all would be lost. However, by 
vigorous efforts, the remaining amount 
was secured, and by nightfall on Saturday, 
the friends of Barnard were happy in the 
thought that they would have their new 
house free of debt. 

The largest contributor to the last 
$100,000 raised was Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, who gave $25,000. The president, 
Hon. Seth Low, and Mrs. F. E. Hackly 
each gave $10,000; Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt and Mrs. J. 8S. T. Stranahan each gave 
$5,000, and women were well represented 
in making up the remainder. It is said 
that the donor of the original $100,000 is 
Mrs. A. A. Anderson. On May 2, with 
imposing ceremonies, the corner-stones of 
the new buildings of Columbia were laid. 
When the University takes possession of 
its new home two years from now, the 
women students will have quarters and 
accommodations that will compare favor- 
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ably with those of their brothers. Of 
course they will not be equal to the men’s, 
for these women cannot yet expect equality. 

The May meeting of our League was 
held, as usual, at No. 4 Lexington Avenue. 
Mrs. Martha R. Almy was the speaker, 
her topic being “Legislative Methods.” 
She gave an excellent review of the work 
in changing our laws for the benefit of 
women, and urged the importance of con- 
tinuous legislative action to keep up in- 
terest in our movement. Miss Keyser 
reported the work of the Assembly Dis- 
trict political equality clubs. Hon. J. 
Collins Pompelly, Mrs. Annie Hadley, and 
others spoke. 

Miss Sara Keeler called attention to a 
legal decision which it behooves the 
women of the State to consider. We 
have been feeling, here in New York, as 
if our laws for the protection of women 
in their property rights were nearly per- 
fect, but the revelations in this case are 
startling. A woman possessed of large 
real and personal estate died intestate, 
leaving only a husband to survive her. 
There had been children, but they had all 
passed away. The question who should 
inherit the property was taken into court 
by the relatives of the deceased lady. 
After careful study the judge decided, 
according to the Old English Common 
Law, that all the personal property must 
go to the husband, and that the right of 
tenant by courtesy would here rule, giving 
him the use of all the real estate so long 
as he should live. This case, it seems, 
was an unusual one, and there was much 
studying of precedents. Of course, if the 
lady had made a will, the property would 
have gone according to her wishes, but, 
under the circumstances, the law decided 
that all must go to her husband. Thus 
his probable second wife and children 
would have the benefit of the estate to the 
exclusion of the brothers and sisters of the 
first wife and original owner. Here is 
certainly a grievance which should be 
corrected, and the next Legislature ought 
to be asked to pass a law of distribution 
which shall apply equally to the property 
of husband or wife dying intestate. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





In Delaware, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford 
and Miss Laura A. Gregg have just com- 
pleted a six-weeks tour. The State con- 
tains but three counties, but these are 
closely populated. The canvass of the 
State has been thorough. Good clubs are 
to be found in nearly all towns of con- 
sequence, and many strong, influential 
people have joined our standard. The 
tour closed with a County Convention in 
each of the three counties. Mrs. M. S. 
Cranston, the State President, presided at 
each, and County Associations were or- 
ganized, Delaware is now well equipped 
to plan its Constitutional Campaign. 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe has just com- 
pleted a series of meetings in Wisconsin, 
extending over a period of seven and one- 
half weeks. Inmany of thetowns visited she 
has remained two days, thus insuring more 
thorough and permanent work. She has 
organized twenty clubs, with a total mem- 
bership of three hundred and eighty-two. 
Most of these new clubs give promise of 
becoming strong, active forces, and the 
Wisconsin Association may feel proud of 
these additions to its army of workers. 
We beg each one of these new clubs to 
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take upon itself the responsibility of 
organizing one other club. If Wisconsin 
clubs will pursue this course they will 
soon place their State in the lead of the 
well organized States. Let the good work 
go on. 
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Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 
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John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 
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A RAY OF LOVE. 
If light should strike through every darkened 
place, 
How many a deed of darkness and of shame 
Would cease, arrested by its gentle grace, 
And striving virtue rise, unscathed by 
blame! 
The prisoner in his cell new hopes would 
frame, 
The miner catch the metal’s lurking trace, 
The sage would grasp the ills that harm our 
race, 
And unknown heroes leap to sudden fame. 
If love but one short hour had perfect sway, 
How many a rankling sore its touch would 
heal, 
How many a misconception pass away, 
And hearts long hardened learn at last to 


feel; 

What sympathies would wake, what feuds 
decay, 

If perfect love might reign but one short 
day! The Academy. 


-—-—- 


AN OBSTACLE. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


I was climbing up a mountain path 
With many things to do, 

Important business of my own 
And other people’s too, 

When I ran against a Prejudice 
That quite cut off the view. 


My work was such as could not wait, 
My path quite clearly showed, 

My strength and time were limited ; 
I carried quite a load, 

And there that hulking Prejudice 
Sat all across the road. 


So I spoke to him politely, 
For he was huge and high, 

And begged that he would move a bit, 
And let me travel by. 

He smiled, but as for moving! 
He didn’t even try. 


And then I reasoned quietly 
With that colossal mule; 

My time was short—no other path— 
The mountain winds were cool; 

I argued like a Solomon,— 
He sat there like a fool. 


Then I flew into a passion, 

I danced and howled and swore, 
I pelted and belabored him 

Till I was stiff and sore; 
He got as mad as I did— 

But he sat there as before. 


And then I begged him on my knees— 
I might be kneeling still 

If so I hoped to move that mass 
Of obdurate ill-will; 

As well invite the monument 
To vacate Bunker Hill. 


So I sat before him helpless, 
In an ecstacy of woe; 

The mountain mists were rising fast, 
The sun was sinking slow 

When a sudden inspiration came, 
As sudden winds do blow. 


I took my hat, I took my stick, 
My load I settled fair, 

I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-minded air— 

And I walked directly through him 
As if he wasn’t there! 


-_--_ 


DOCTOR FORNEY. 


Mr. Charles Marion had ridden a vicious 
horse, against the express prohibition of 
everybody who knew anything about it, 
and a broken arm was the consequence. 

Squire Selwyn’s black horse, Thunder, 
was well known in the vicinity, and his 
extraordinary faculty for multiplying 
broken heads had brought him into sach 
disrepute that the squire was obliged to 
keep him because nobody would purchase 
him. 

Charles was the squire’s nephew—a 
young man of twenty-five or six, and as 
conceited as young men of that age are 
apt to be. He had come from the city for 
a month's vacation, and having ridden 
Thunder, and got his arm broken, was 
safely housed away in the cool spare 
chamber to await the coming of a physi- 
cian. 

‘How very unfortunate it is,” said Kate 
Selwyn, entering the chamber just as 
Charles’ small stock of patience was ex- 
hausted; ‘‘but Dr. Stone has gone out of 
town for a week, and left Dr. Forney to 
take his place.” 

‘Send for Dr. Forney, then,’’ exclaimed 
Charles, impatiently. 

“T have, but I expect you will decapi- 
tate me for it. You know you detest 
strong-minded women, and Dr. Forney—” 

“Of course I do. A_ strong-minded 
woman ought to be put in a strait-jacket. 
But what has that got to do with Dr. 
Forney?” 

“Oh, here she is!’ cried Kate, and the 
door opened to admit a rather slight 
young woman. She was rosy and pretty, 
with soft, loose curls of yellowish hair, a 
pair of mischievious brown eyes, and a 
set of teeth white as pearls. She showed 
them when she smiled. 

‘A patient for you, doctor,”’ said Kate, 
indicating Charles with a nod. 

“Good gracious!’ cried the patient, 
‘*You don’t pretend to say that this young 
lady is a doctor?” 

“Dr. Forney, Mr. Martin,’’ said Kate, 
gravely. 





“I beg your pardon,” said Charles, a | 
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| ' 
it is an opening you are looking for, there | ent had seen a deformed foot. 
| were turned in towards the sole, except 


little haughtily, “I should prefer to have | is one nearer home!” 


my arm attended to by a—a gentleman.” 


And he opened his arms, entirely for- 


“I am sorry for your sake that I am not | getting that one of them was unfit for 


a gentleman,” said Dr. Forney, bowing, 
“I regret it extremely, but [ do not see 
how I can help it.” 

‘No, no, of course not. But do you 
think you have courage enough to set a 
broken limb?” 





| ‘“*Nonsense!’ 


service, 

‘*Mr. Marion !”” 

‘Alice, I love you! There—it is out, 
thank heaven! I love yau with my whole 
soul!”’ 


‘ 


said Alice. ‘*How a fel- 


“Try me, and then answer the question low must feel making love to a female 


yourself.” 

Without more ado the doctor proceeded 
to business; and though Charles was as 
nervous as any old woman, the limb was 
skilfully set, and the patient quieted 
down to sleep before Dr. Forney left 
him. 

I don’t like sick or lame heroes; I don’t 
think them interesting anywhere out of a 
three-volume novel, for they are generally 
fretful and cross, and want more waiting 
on than two grandmothers and a great- 
grand-uncle. But I am obliged to intro- 
duce you to a broken-armed hero in order 
to tell you about Dr. Alice Forney. 

When Charles awoke, he was prepared 
to be very much outraged. 

‘I declare it is abominable,”’ he said to 
Kate, “to think of that little bit of pink 
and white femininity being a doctor! 
Why, she looks as if she was just fit to 
sort worsted and work blue dogs on 
a yellow background, A woman with a 
profession is simply disgusting. And the 
idea of that girl going around and setting 
broken limbs and giving physic! Faugh!’ 

“She's a pretty, genteel girl,’ said old 
Mrs. Selwyn, warmly, ‘‘and doesn’t spend 
half of her time in dawdling around and 
curling her hair. She means to make her 
way herself, she says; and so she does, 
She gave me something for my newrollogy 
that cured me right up.” 

‘And she is so gentle. and has a kind 
word for every one,’’ said Kate. 

“T can’t help that,’ replied Charles; 
“she can’t be a true woman and usurp the 
profession of a man. Goodness, I wonder 
how a fellow would feel making love to 
her?” 

“Suppose you try it and find out? 
Kate, wickedly. 

‘Me? Humph! I wouldn't 
angel if she had a profession. 
deliver me from 
women!” 

But, notwithstanding Charles’ disgust 
at profegsional females, he flourished 
finely under Dr. Forney’s care. The 
doctor came every day, and her calls were 
prolonged. Mr. Marion had so much to 
tell about his sleepless nights, and his 
weary days, and the twinges of pain in his 
arm, and the way his head felt, and so on 
and so forth, that Dr. Forney’s forenoons 
were often half absorbed in these visits to 
her squeamish patient. 

One day the doctor came later than 
usual, and seemed a little hurried. She 
did not give Charles’ headache so much 
sympathy as usual, and when he began to 
talk about his nerves, she looked out of 
the window and apparently did not hear 
him. 

Charles felt wronged and _ insulted. 
What did he pay a physician for but to 
comfort him and give him sympathy? 
Especially when that physician was a 
woman. 

‘You will be well attended now,” said 
the doctor, rising to go. ‘Dr. Stone has 
returned, and will see you before night.” 

“Hang Dr. Stone!’ returned Charles, 
irreverently. 

“Oh, no! I thought you had more con- 
fidence in men, as physicians, than in 
women.” 

“Who told you so?” 

‘T had received that impression. And 
I thought you would be delighted that he 
had returned.” 

‘Well, Lam not.” 


said 
marry an 


Heaven 
your strong- minded 


, 


“Oh! Indeed?” 
“No.” 
“You will do well enough now, Mr. 


Marion, under any circumstances. Your 
arm is doing very well, and in a few 
days—"’ 

“IT tell you it aches horridly, and my 
head, too. Seems as if you might have 
some pity for me.” 

“Of course I pity you very much; but I 
cannot stay to tell you so now. I am 
rather busy at this time. I have a great 
many things to get ready, you know.” 

‘For what? Ready for what?’’ gasped 
Charles. ‘‘Good heavens! you don’t mean 
to say that you are going to be married?”’ 

Dr. Forney laughed. 

“No. I am going West.” 

‘*For how long?” 

‘‘An indefinite period. For all my life, 
if I am pleased with the country. You 
know I have my fortune to make, and 
there is a very good opening in Wiscon- 
sin.”’ 

Something rose up in Charles Marion’s 
throat and nearly suffocated him. He 
put out his hand and drew Dr. Forney to 
his side. And the doctor looked embar- 
rassed and blushed, just as any other girl 
might have done under such circum- 
stances. 

‘Don’t go!"’ said Charles, eagerly. ‘‘If 





" 


doctor! 

“You overheard my insane _ talk? 
Well, never mind. I don’t care a particle. 
It will give you a chance to exercise your 
spirit of forgiveness. For Alice, my dar- 
ling, you are going to forgive me, for 
broken hearts are worse than broken 
bones.”’ 

Dr. Forney succumbed to Mr. Marion’s 
logic, and became his wife as soon as he 
was able to be about his business. She 
still practises occasionally, and Charles has 
quite overcome his prejudice for women 
who follow professions.— Selected. 


-_--— 


A MEETING OF CHINESE WOMEN. 


Mrs. Archibald Little 


Chung King, China: 


writes from 


In this, the commercial capital of China’s 
great Western Province, Szechuan, every 
woman may be said to be crippled, even 
the beggars by the roadside; and at the 
first dinner party at which I tried, the 
first foot | measured was just the correct 
two and a half inches long, outside the 
dainty shoe into which a Chinese woman 
crams all her coquetry. At another din- 
ner party—it must be remembered amongst 
Chinese there is no mingling of the sexes 
on festive occasions—a girl of eighteen, of 
Mandarin family, volunteered to show me 
her foot if 1 would go with her into an 
adjacent bedroom. ‘Twice she stopped 
in the course of undoing her two-yards- 
long bandages, and asked me if I wanted 
to see more, but I asked her to go on, as, 
though I had already seen two crippled 
feet in Shanghai, I was convinced that 
binding on the Coast was not carried to 
anything like the excess it is here in the 
West. When, however, the young lady’s 
foot was quite uncovered, it had such a 
white, sick, uncanny appearance I had to 
ask for cold water and dash it over my 
face to recover myself, whilst the poor 
girl exclaimed in tones of the highest in- 
dignation, ‘“‘And it is of no use at all!” 
A crowd of aunts, sisters-in-law, cousins 
and the like, all flocking in, echoed this, 
adding, ‘‘And it aches!’’ ‘Yes! aches 
enough.”’ ‘It is a very bad custom,” 
said a sister-in-law, but unfortunately a 
childless wife, who could not therefore be 
asked to put her views into practice. 

Shortly after this, a meeting was called 
of all the foreigners here to hear the 
experiences of the one foreign doctor. It 
may be as well to give an epitome of Dr. 
McCartney’s speech, premising that he is 
an American, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, and has been here barely five 
years. He said: 


Many people imagined that there was 
no harm in foot-binding, but, as a matter of 
fact, not only was a cruel injury done to 
the foot by this practice, but it resulted 
in many cases of female complaints. The 
infinite mind that made man, made man 
so that no part can ache without the rest 
of the body sympathizing with it, as, 
indeed, is stated in the Chinese Sacred 
Edict. We all know what a small bit of 
the body a tooth is, yet how toothache 
will often make the whole body writhe in 
suffering. Their bound feet made the 
women of China suffer daily. 1t was the 
numerous ailments of women in China 
that forced him to think of the matter. 
He had not approached it with any precon- 
ceived prejudice. The first female patient 
in his hospital had paralysis of both legs, 
caused solely by foot-binding. He un- 
bound her feet, treated her with hot baths, 
massage and a tonic, and in less than a 
month, this woman, who had not walked 
for years, was able once more to walk. 
Her marriage had been’ broken off, 
all her prospects in life blighted, and all 
through foot-binding. Then a girl had 
been brought to him, both feet simply 
hanging by tendons, from just above the 
ankles. Probably there were multitudes 
of others like her; all he knew was he 
found her sitting crying at the gate. He 
asked her father’s leave to amputate her 
feet, and as a precautionary measure, had 
to get a paper signed, authorizing the 
dangerous operation, for he had now to 
amputate both feet two or three inches 
above where nature was already doing so. 
Happily the child quite got over it. She 
could walk, but there she was still with- 
out feet. Her father and mother were 
both opium-smokers, and when the poor 
child had cried with the pain of her feet, 
her mother, stupid with opium, had been 
in the habit of telling the woman who 
bound the child’s feet to bind them still 
tighter. In several cases she had to am- 
putate toes, and in three or four cases the 
great toe, it was so gangrened. Women 
literally walk upon the great toe, or digital 
end of the metatarsal bone. Women with 
small feet are unable to stand still, but 
are continually swaying and taking short 
steps, like a person on tiptoe. He defied 
any Chinaman to tell him that there was 
not great pain and discomfort attending 
foot-binding. Chinese women were dis- 
inclined to confess pain. To do so would 
be pu hao i osii. Perhaps not many pres- 


The toes 


the great toe, which was used to support 
the whole weight of the body. ‘There 


| was a space like that between the closed 





fingers and the ball of the thumb. This 
space did not touch the shoe, and was 
consequently soft and tender. Perspira- 
tion gathered there, and unless kept 
extremely clean, eczema would result, and 
finally ulceration and mortification. He had 
had several cases of double amputation. 
From the time the feet were bound, until 
death, they caused pain and were liable 
to disease. Not only did these serious 
local troubles exist, but others occurred in 
the internal organs, and in many cases 
affected the offspring. He could not 


| 
i 


| usage, and not in undertones. 


bring details before a meeting such as | 


that, but he had cases in the hospital at 
the present moment by which he could 
prove its truth. Moreover, fout-binding 
had a deleterious effect upon mental 
development. The unbound girls in the 
school were the brightest and happiest; 
they had no torturing pain to distract 
them, and would make superior wives and 
mothers. He was much pleased to have 
the opportunity of moving a resolution to 
the effect: “That the practice of foot- 
binding is injurious and cruel, and in- 
capacitates women from bearing vigorous 
childen, and that this meeting pledges 
itself to do all in its power to cause the 
cessation of the same.” 

There were three English speaking 
Chinese present, and on being appealed to, 
one of these got up and said, **All that 
the doctor says is true.” 

The various Protestant missionaries had 
already persuaded a certain number of 
women to unbind, and a certain number 
of men to pledge themselves not to coun- 
tenance binding. It has been since agreed 
to form all those in Chung King into one 
League, which will organize further Chi- 
nese meetings, but will, in the first in- 
stance, address letters to all congrega- 
tions of Protestant Christians throughout 
the province, asking them also to join 
the League, thus multiplying the open- 
ings for marrying a girl with natural feet, 
as also the possibilities of finding a bride 
with natural feet for a young man who 
may desire one. In China proper, un- 
touched by foreign influence, marriage is 
the only way of providing fora girl, who, 
in her crippled condition, is quite incapa- 
ble of earning her own living. 

In spite of the disadvantage of not being 
able to address the ladies in their own 
language, I had decided to ask all those I 
knew best to a drawing-room meeting— 
quite a novel proceeding in China. There 
was a little difficulty about sending out 
the invitations. The men who wrote them 
for me thought all ladies invited ought to 
be fairly warned of what a, to them, in- 
delicate subject we proposed—the feet; 
but how to put such a matter into words? 
Then the hour was also difficult. It is 
usual in China to invite to dinner. You 
invite for two, or three, or four, as the 
case may be. Dinner cannot begin till the 
last guest has arrived, and that, as likely 
as not, is two hours after the hour named. 
All the conversation takes place before 
the banquet, which consists of innumer- 
able dishes, accompanied in Szechuan by 
much wine-drinking, even amongst wom- 
en, and before even all the dishes have 
been served, the guests begin to go away. 
A dinner, therefore, did not seem very 
convenient for speech-making. But if 
they were asked before four, they would 
be sure to expect dinner, and if not asked 
till four they would be sure to come much 
later. Four, however, was the hour at 
last fixed upon; they were especially asked 
to tea and cakes. It was privately in- 
timated to each lady’s near relatives that 
feet would be talked about. On three 
separate days the little red paper book, 
with all the guests’ names, was sent 
round, to show all whom they were likely 
to meet—a fashion which might, perhaps, 
with advantage be copied in Europe; and 
finally, on the day itself, the ladies all 
signified they were coming. A last mes- 
sage was then sent round to press them, 
according to custom, and by 3.30 one lady 
had already arrived. Not only did all 
really come, but two additional families, 
invited by mutual friends. Nearly every 
lady brought children, all servants, and as 
the room became over-full of ladies, all 
silken clad, many richly embroidered, and 
not one in either black or white, the effect 
of the many soft bright tints all blending 
together was rather that of brightly plu- 
maged birds, or of butterflies, amongst 
whom the missionaries stood out like 
sober moths. Still exceedingly afraid 
that my guests might be offended, or take 
the meeting in bad part, I had to explain 
how, far from criticizing, we only wished 
to help them to do what we knew they 
would be only too glad to do to-morrow, 
if it could be made customary, being our- 
selves women, and knowing how hard in 
every nation it was for women to go 
counter to convention; and all this 
through the kind offices of one of the 
aforesaid English - speaking Chinamen, 
who particularly begged that as he—a man 
—had thus to speak before ladies, as little 
as possible about that indelicate subject, 
feet, might be said. Then he went away, 
and two missionary ladies entered upon 
the serious business of the meeting, a 
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Chinese woman also relating how she had 


been led to unbind. 

It was at first very hard to win the 
ladies’ attention. They had not the least 
idea of sitting still and being talked to, 
but wanted to join in the conversation, 
and in especial all late comers wanted to 
pay their respects to their hostess, and to 
one another, according to immemorial 
But grad- 
ually the meeting quieted down, and the 
interest was most marked whilst the cir- 
culation of the blood was being explained 
to them, and the effect of stopping it, 
Here, evidently, they thought they had 
got hold of something practical, and 
something they none of them knew before, 

By the time the foreign ladies had fin- 
ished, a Chinese lady came forward to the 
platform, to make a speech in her turn; 
and all the ladies, when appealed to, pro- 
nounced in unfaltering tones that there 
was no advantage in foot-binding. ‘But 
we must go about it slowly, if we mean to 
change it—by degrees, by degrees,” they 
said. ‘“Lvok at my little girls,” said one 
mother; ‘‘do you see them, thinking 
they'll never have their bandages drawn 


tighter again!’’ Poor little girls! their 


| faces reminded one irresistibly of the say- 


ing: ‘Little pitchers have long ears,” 
And one drawing-room meeting will not 
change the custom of centuries. For 
though foot-binding did not begin till over 
one thousand years after Confucius, it has 
been going on for pretty well another 
thousand years, although it is reasonable 
to suppose that it did not for centuries 
become such a complete crippling as it is 
now, nor overspread the nation. 

There are, indeed, many parts of China 
now, where it is not universal. Ina city 
only three days’ distance from Chung 
King, upon the main road to the capital 
of the province, the bulk of the women do 
not deform their feet. Their forefathers 
migrated here from Canton, and their 
grandmothers were perchance Canton boat 
girls, who never bind. They intermarry, 
and keep to their own good old customs, 
In some parts of the warlike province of 
Hunan, so much closed to foreigners. and 
the well-head of the anti-foreign litera- 
ture and propaganda, neither rich nor 
poor women have, from time immemorial, 
bound their feet. On the north bank of 
the river at Nanking, the women do not 
bind, and are reputed immensely strong, 
carrying heavy burdens upon their heads, 
In the farmsteads about Chinkiang, even 
well-to-do countrywomen do not bind, 
Some Hupeh women boast that there are 
parts of that much bound province, where 
women can step out freely, like their 
brothers; but it is doubtful whether this 
is the case anywhere but in remote moun- 
tainous districts, where we have certainly 
seen pleasant round-faced women of 4 
type rather recalling the aborigines of 
Western Cnina than Chinese. Anyway, 
the pretty, laughing, energetic boat-girls 
of Soochow, the Paris of China, do not 
cripple their movements by binding. And 
it is cheering to hear that the Chinese 
colony in the Straits Settlements has so 
largely discontinued the practice that even 
genteel Consular employees and the like, 
do not bind their little girls’ feet there; 
whilst in cosmopolitan Shanghai the large 
number of women employed in factories 
is causing a very perceptible diminution 
in the number of bound feet, as also an 
enlargement of those feet that are bound. 
Thus the larger number of foreigners 
coming to China have no idea of the effect 
this fashion has upon Chinese family life, 
where nothing is clean, nothing is tidy, 
because the housewife’s feet ache, and 
where also the children grow up un- 
cleaned, untrained, because the mother 
can only sit or loll about without suffer- 
ing. 

In the tightest days of tight lacing, did 


Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educated 
pharmacists who originated it. é 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills witn Hood's sarsaparilla- 
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women ever 
that they suffered? Is the busy Lombard 
Street banker much acquainted with the 


ways of the Isle of Dogs? It must cause 


po surprise when men who have held 
official position in China, or carried on 
business there for a quarter of a century, 
say they believe the evils of foot-binding 
ere greatly exaggerated. No respectabie 
Chinese woman mixes with the men of 
her own nation, much less with those of 
another, and it is a point of honor among 
them not to own that their feet hurt—to 
men; to please whose artificial tastes they 
simulate having tiny toes. Nor are Chi- 
nese cities, even when they lie at our doors, 
more trodden by prosperous Europeans 
than the Isle of Dogs by London bankers. 
The women living in the East learn more 
through their children’s nurses of the suf- 
ferings of women, and their ears are 
sharper to hear the wails and outcries of 
the children. How many will not tell of 
sleepless nights in consequence? *‘*Do you 
hear the children crying, oh, my broth- 
ers?’ we might ask, in the words of Mrs. 
Barrett Browning’s most touching poem. 

Thus far the ‘noble army” of Roman 
Catholic priests have not united with us, 
or together, in a holy war against this 
most cruel practice. If they would but 
bid their thousands upon thousands of 
converts not to torture their children’s 
feet, the effect would be great. But so 
far “‘Monseigneur has given us no orders,” 
say anguished sisters. “Ah, if he would, 
how much we should rejoice! But we 
cannot try to change any Chinese customs 
without Monseigneur’s orders.’" And the 
priests, meanwhile, hardly seem to realize 
how evil the custom is, or, if they do, say 
sadly, ‘*‘We have so many hindrances; and 
after all, a woman can win to heaven with 
bound feet.” 

“At the last day,” said a Chinese 
preacher, at the only Chinese anti-foot- 
binding meeting I have attended, ‘‘think 
you not there will be a great pause, and 
St. Peter waiting, wondering, at the gates 
of heaven; all the saints and angels be- 
hind rising on tip-toe, and craning their 
necks to see what is happening. Then— 
long after every one else has passed in, 
there will be heard a distant clump— 
clumping, and there will be the Chinese 
women, all painfully toiling up the stair 


of heaven, without the feet God gave 
them.” 
If any devout Roman Catholic could 


send a message from the Chair of St. 
Peter to the Church in China, thousands 
upon thousands of little girls might be at 
once delivered from years of unmerited 


suffering, and a great step might be 
taken towards setting the millions of 


women in China on their feet again, 
sufficiently free from pain to tune their 
hearts to the thought of heaven, and a 
possible purgatory worse than that purga- 
tory they now endure to win favor in the 
eyes of theirmen. Nor need any fear that 
in that case they would win no favor, for 
the of the women of his land, 
whatever it may be, is always dear to the 
men of that country. And if the women 
of China could all stand still upon the 
pretty little feet with which heaven gifted 
them, the men of China would to-morrow 
call it truly womanly so to do; just as the 
men of England now women to 
wear petticoats and the men of China for 
the women to wear long trousers, which 
they themselves do not wear, whilst the 
men of England do. We need never fear 
that any fashion that all the women of a 
country adopt will lead to their not being 
sought in marriage 


fashion 


do for 


the sole reason now, 
in this nineteenth century, given for tor- 
turing little girls from six years old and 
onwards, and crippling women to their dy- 
ing days.—Englishwoman’s Review. 
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CORSETS AND ELECTRICITY 


A new objection to corsets has been 
discovered. In a California high school, 
where electrical experiments were being 
performed, the professor was so annoyed 
by the effects of the steel in the girls’ 
corsets upon his delicate instruments that 
arule was made forbidding the wearing of 
Corsets in the electrical department. 


— 7s 


TO LIMIT VIVISECTION. 


The U. S. Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia has adopted the re- 
port of the sub-committee of which Mr. 
Gallinger of New Hampshire was chair- 
man, in favor of the bill to regulate vivi- 
Section in the District of Columbia. The 
bil provides that all experiments on liv- 
ing vertebrate animals shall be made 
under anesthetics, except so-called inocu- 
lation experiments, tests of medicines and 
drugs, and cases of recovery from surgical 
procedure; that experiments shall be per- 
formed only by authorized officers of the 
Government of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia, or by persons 
Who have been licensed and whose places 
of experiment have been registered by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and that there shall be no vivisection in pub- 





public; that all places where experimenta- 


| tion is carried on shall be inspected from 








time to time by four inspectors, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States and to report to him, and that 
their reports be made public by him. The 
bill is strenuously opposed by the vivi- 
sectors in the Government departments. 


-_-—- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW MEXICO. 





A Territorial Convention was held at 
Albuquerque, April 28 and 2%, a consti- 
tution adopted, and a Territorial Equal 
Suffrage Association organized, with the 
following officers: 


President—Mrs. J. D. Perkins, Hills- 
boro. 

Vice-Pres.—Mrs. M. C. Reynolds, Las 
Vegas. 

Cor. Sec.—Mrs. W. C. Hadley, Albu- 
querque. 


Rec, Sec.—Miss Clara Cummings, San 
Marcial. 

Treasurer—Miss Cora Armstrong, Albu- 
querque. 

Auditors—Prof. Wood, Las Vegas; Rev. 
Mr. Bovard. 


The meeting was called to order by Mrs. | 


Perkins, and opened with prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Young. Mr. T. A. Finical welcomed 
the delegates in behalf of the city, and 
Miss Clara M. Cummings responded. Mrs. 
Julia B. Nelson and Mrs. Laura M. Johns 


were among the speakers. An Albu- 


| querque paper says of them: 


It is impossible to characterize Mrs. 
Nelson’s address. It was replete with 
solid arguments, given in a captivating 
and inimitable style, brimming over with 
humor. Mrs. Johns has a national repu- 
tation, and her platform manner and ad- 
dress are simply charming. 

Mrs. Nelson spent the whole of April in 
New Mexico, lecturing and organizing. 
At Santa Fé, on May 2, Mrs. Nelson and 
Mrs. Johns were pleasantly entertained at 
the home of Mrs. Philena Everett John- 
son, formerly president of the South 
Dakota E. 8. A., now in charge of the 
Ramona Indian School. From Santa Fé 
Mrs. Johns went to Idaho, and Mrs Nel- 
son, after speaking at Raton, N. M., on 
May 12 and 13, went to Oklahoma, where 
she will spend several weeks. 


-_<-- 


LOUISIANA. 


RosELAND, LA., MAy 4, 1806. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The election just held in this State in- 
volved no questions of vital importance, 
unless the amendment looking to a restric- 
tion of suffrage be so considered. A priori, 
one knowing the character and temper of 
the people would have said that the 
amendments would pass, most or all of 
them. They were all defeated. 

These amendments embodied the intel- 
ligence of the General Assembly. They 
were carefully considered, adopted, and 
submitted to the voters. Previously, they 
had been printed for many weeks in at 
least one New Orleans newspaper, and in 
one newspaper in every parish in the 
State. Yet, when the time came for vot- 
ing upon them, hundreds of men simply 
drew a_ pencil through the whole list, 
because they hadn't an idea what these 
proposed amendments meant. They had 
not read the newspapers. They knew 
Phan and Foster were contending for the 
governorship, but these changes in the 
organic law of their State did not interest 
them. To reverse the old phrase, they 
fought for men and not principles. 

The legislation upon these amendments 
must have cost the State some hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of dollars. The news- 
papers which printed them made a very 
good thing of it. But the taxpayers, the 
men who furnished the money, begrudged 
five cents for the newspapers, and the 
hour’s time needful to master them. 

A friend of mine intended to 
the amendment which concerned the leas- 


vote on 


ing of convicts in a certain way, but when 
he read the amendment, after voting, he 
found he had voted opposite to his‘inten- 
tion. He would have voted on the amend- 
ment which gave women the right to vote 
on the question of taxing their property 
for special purposes, if he had understood 
it. I forgave him, because he added that 
he thought women had a right to vote on 


municipal matters, and perhaps the right | 
‘They always helped | 


to general suffrage. 
whatever they touched,” he said. Still, it 
was a humiliating and astonishing thing 
that a voting citizen no more valued his 
privilege. One became profoundly ashamed 
of one’s political superiors. 

Was this one of those instances of 
‘‘representation’’ by the other sex, which 
a recent writer in Harper’s Bazar con- 
siders wholly satisfactory? Aside from 
the preposterousness of the notion that 
one human being can possibly represent 
another in anything, it is obvious that the 
men who drew the pencil through the 
amendments en masse, represented nothing 
but their own ignorance and indifference. 
I deny the right of those attributes to 
represent me at the polls. A. M. H. 


tell gentlemen acquaintances | lic schools or for exhibition to the general 
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WASHINGTON NUTES. 





Tacoma, WASH., APRIL 30, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Enclosed find subscription for WomMAN’s | 


JOURNAL. We must have suffrage papers. 

Our work progresses so slowly that it 
would almost fill our hearts with dis- 
couragement, if women ever became dis- 
couraged. But one hopeful sign of the 
times is that the press is showing a more 
liberal spirit toward our cause. In many 
instances our dailies are open to suffrage 
communications. Anything you may have 
on the subject of woman suffrage we 
will receive thankfully, thanks at present 
being our medium of exchange, and the 
circulating currency of our association, 

Another feature, which gives hope, and 
shows the effects of education, is the fact 
that many men, heretofore sworn and 
bitter enemies of woman suffrage, are 
quietly falling into line, and bravely advo- 
cate what they formerly denounced. The 
suffrage headquarters for Tacoma is at 
1905 South J Street. 

Lou JACKSON LONGMIRE, 
Rec. Sec. Wash. E. 8S. A. 


-_--— 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





NOTES. 


Miss Maud Powell and Mr. Rudolf von 
Scarpa, assisted by local talent, gave a 
very successful concert in Metzerott Hall, 
under the auspices of the District of 
Columbia Woman Suffrage Association. 
There was an immense audience. The 
Washington papers speak in the highest 
terms of the performance, and say that it 
cleared a handsome sum for the Associa- 


tion. 
—— ~ S — 


KANSAS NOTES. 
EuREKA, KAN., MAY 7, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal ° 

Although you have received no report 
from Kansas for some time, it is not 
because the women of Kansas have been 
idle, but because their hands have been 
too full. Having recovered from their 
bitter disappointment, the women have 
determined never to abandon the field 
until they gain the full right of citizen- 
ship. 

With this end in view, we have begun a 
systematic course of education, A State 
paper, published monthly, has been es- 
tablished, in which members may come in 
touch with one another; by this much 
strength to push the work has been gained. 
Suffrage literature has been distributed. 
Two hundred of Geo. W. Catt’s leaflets on 
Organization have been circulated and 
have elicited much praise. Plans are being 
formulated for a systematic course of 
press work, under the skilful management 
of Mrs. Ollie I. Royce, of Phillipsburg, a 
successful press woman of the State, who 
has consented to act as chairman of the 
press committee. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, who will 
be remembered as the brilliant speaker at 
Washington, has consented to make a 
lecture tour of the State during June. 
The proceeds of these lectures are to go 
into the treasury of the Kansas E. 8. A. 

At the Winfield Chautauqua Assembly 
a Suffrage Day is to be given. Mrs, Stet- 
son is to deliver the main address. 

County presidents are being appointed 
in every district, with the result that these 
presidents boast of many new organiza- 
tions under their jurisdiction. In the fall 
we expect Laura Gregg and home organ- 
izers thoroughly to canvass and organize 
the State. 

The annual convention will be held at 
Topeka, in all probability the same month 
that the State Legislature convenes. The 
plan to be inaugurated has not been fully 
formulated, but it will not be a quiescent 
policy, for 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.”’ 

KATIE R. ADDISON, 
Pres. Kansas E. R. A. 


-_-- - 


MORE KANSAS NOTES. 


The April number of the Kansas Suf- 
Reveille is crammed with encourag- 
ing news. The following are samples: 

Mrs. Ella Kinsey, one of the _ three 
women clerks of election in Kingman, 
proposes to ask the other two to join 
with her in sending a part of their fees 
for service to the K. E. 8S, A. treasury. 

The corresponding secretary of Butler 
County, Mrs. Nannie Garrett, sends a very 
promising report of the election in El- 
dorado. The registration books when 
closed showed that 391 women and 681 
men had qualified as voters. Two ladies 
were elected to office—one as city treas- 
urer, the other as a member of the school 
board. 

It will be noticed that in all places where 
a moral question was at issue, the women 
polled an extremely heavy vote. 

The Kansas City Association, Mrs. Jen- 
nie Maher, president, took the proper 
way to secure a large registration. A 
member was appointed in each ward to 
receive the names and addresses of those 
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The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, Limite 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 
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CREATES AN APPETITE. 


J (Melrose, Mass., April 14, 1896. Some- 
time ago my husband found his appetite 
was failing, and he thought he would try 
a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Before 
he had taken half of it his appetite re- 
turned and he felt like a different man. 
Mrs. J. W. Cole, 17 Green Street. 


Hoop’s PILLs cure indigestion, bilious- 
ness. 








KNITTED TABLE PADDING 























Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 

Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted 
Padding for several years and can only 
speak of it in the highest terms. It is 
used by our best trade, and after once 
using they do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions, where 
we have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
ees, tall the leading dry goods houses. 


Writeus for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


The Woman's Journal 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 














EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 

OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof, Ellen Hayes 


PER YEAR, $250. 

To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





‘The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 

“It is au armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—.Vary A. Lrver- 
mol 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it." 
—*' Josiah Allen's Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 

“THe WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.” —/vances F. Willard. 

‘It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.’’—/ulia Ward Howe. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal ftice, Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 











LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New Yurk. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 

College of Physicians 2 Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September aoth. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Js the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 





A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science. 





The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 


Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, z- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, 
Students are also to Clinics in almost 





admit 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 


EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, [lass. 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, 96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers supe- 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
cLARS MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, 1712 Locust 
St., ila. 





The Legal Status | 


—OF— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GEorGE A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 





ALBUMS 
For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ONDER. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 








The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, Law- 
rence, N. Y. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


mecpttve abt corre tne 
OPIUM is5cc + 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





KANSAS, 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 

women who wished to register. At the 
requested time, a carriage called for the 
applicant, who was taken to the registra- 
tion office and then taken home. As a re- | 
sult,2, 225 women registered. So far as 
we know, they polled the heaviest vote of 
any city of the State. 

An enthusiastic club auxiliary to the 
K. E. 8. A. has been organized in Win- 
field. Many prominent women are en- 
rolled as members. They will pursue the 
study of Political Science, Civil Govern- 
ment and Parliamentary Usage. The fact 
that Mrs. C, A. Place, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Southwest Kansas College, is 
president of the club, is a sure guarantee 
that thorough work will be done. Mrs. 
Annie R. Raymond is secretary. 

A promising county auxiliary has been 
organized in Eldorado, with Mrs. Ida 
Capen-Fleming as president. Mrs. Flem- 
ing is a brilliant woman, highly educated 
and possessed of great business ability. 

The reports in the Topeka Daily Capital 
show that about 2,000 women voted in 
Kansas City. Many women walked to the 
polls, some with their husbands and others 
without escort, while the equal suffragists 
had carriages going to all parts of the city 
to take the women to vote. At Cimmaron, 
the election board was composed wholly 
of women. Mrs. C, A. Curtis was elected 
mayor by a small majority, as has already 
been mentioned. F. M. A. 


-_<-- - —— 


OUR MICHIGAN LETTER. 
Detroit, May 11, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. May S. Knaggs, president of the 
Michigan E. 8S. A., visited Detroit in April, 
in the interest of organization work, and 
subsequently went to Pontiac to organize 
an association there and to make prepara- 
tions for the annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan E. 8. A., May 20, 21 and 22, as previ- 
eusly mentioned in the JounNAL. Mrs. 
Knaggs has outlined a thorough plan of 
work, and it will not be her fault if the 
ratio of organized suffragists to the popu- 
lation in Michigan, is not greatly in- 
creased during the coming year, as it has 
been during the past year, as the result of 
her unflagging industry. 

In a bulletin recently issued by Secre- 
tary of State Gardner, showing the occu- 
pations of all persons in the State, ten 
years of age and over, it is made manifest 
that the theory that Michigan women are 
‘supported,’ has had its foundations 
badly disintegrated. The figures prove 
that nearly one-seventh of the working 
force is composed of women, with the 
number constantly increasing. These 
statistics, of course, make no account of 
the producing power of women in the 
home. 

Perhaps there has never been such a 
concerted movement by women against 
an immoral man, save in the crusade of 
the women of Kentucky against W. C. 
Breckinridge, as that carried forward by 
the women of Detroit, for the conviction 
of Justice of the Peace J. Blair Simpson, 
who was sentenced, May 9, to the peniten- 
tiary for six years. He was tried three 
times on as many different complaints, 
and the failure to convict on the first two, 
notwithstanding that the universal public 
sentiment adjudged him to be guilty, 
outraged the sense of justice in the city to 
such a degree that mass-meetings of 
women were called, in which the juries 
were denounced, and the court itself 
handled without gloves. The Independent 
Women Voters led in the attack, but the 
better class of citizens, without distine- 
tion of sex or political bias, became pro- 
foundly stirred, and the press also came 
to the rescue, for it was evident that the 
time had come for determining whether 
the city was altogether in the grip of the 
slums. A large number of ladies attended 
the last trial, to give moral support to the 
shrinking girl who fainted under the 
brutal attacks of the counsel for the de- 
fense. For fear that justice might again 
miscarry, the Independent Women Voters 
collected over a thousand names, not only 
of women, but of well-known business 
men, including many law firms, asking 
the Governor for his removal from office 
on twelve different counts, including an 
‘inaugural drunk,” criminal assault, for- 
gery, etc. 

One of the immediate practical benefits 
of the agitation has been the organization 
of a Protective Agency for Women and 
Children, modeled after the institution of 
like purpose in Chicago. Over forty 
representative women have pledged them- 
selves to its support. This agency will 
stand between the friendless, impoverished 
applicants and the dishonest employers, 
or the chattel mortgage sharks. It will 


1st. 


espouse the cause of abused wives and 
neglected children, and, especially, pro- 
tect as far as possible the morals of young 





girls who, because of their friendlessness 








Spitz Bros, & Mork 


PRUDENT 
BUYERS 


Will have an opportunity at this Great 
Sale to purchase bargains never be- 
fore approached in the retail cloth- 
ing trade. 

Special Sale of Boys’ and Childrens’ 
Clothing at extraordinary bargains. 
Our store is in the wholesale shopping 
district, on Summer Street, about one 
minute's walk from Washington Street, 
and it will pay you to come and see us. 


° 
Boys’ Suits, 
(Ages 5 to 15 years) made from selected 
woollens and worsteds, the finest suits 
manufactured and sold at $8.00, $10.00 


and $12.00. Your pick at..---+.+++e+9+ 


Reefer Suits, 


(Ages 4 to 8) usually sold at $6.0c, $8.00 
and $10.00. Choice at....seeeececeeeee 


Boys’ Suits, 
(Ages 3 to 15 years) Nobby All-Wool 
‘weeds, Mixtures and Cassimeres. ..-- 
$1.77 
upward 
Washable Suits, 47c., 69c., 99c. 
Sailor Suits, 80c. upwards. 


Advance sale of White Duck and 
Crash Knee Pants, ages 4 to 12 years, 


40c. 
A saving of one-third regular price. 


All go at cost of manufacture. 


We are determined to make our 
Boys’ and Children’s Department 
hum with business if Low Prices 
and Good Qualities will do it. 





Don't forget our location, 


67 & 69 Summer Street 


Spitz Bros. & Mork 


Wholesalers and Retailers. 

















and inexperience, are looked upon by 
libertines as their natural prey. 

At the annual meeting of the Independ- 
ent Women Voters’ Association, Mrs 
Carrie Oostdyk was reélected president, 
and Mrs. Maria Peel recording secretary. 
Mrs. Peel was presented with a silver 
service in acknowledgment of her valuable 
labors in the past. 

Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins proposes to give 
an entertainment at her residence on the 
fourteenth inst., for the benefit of the 
suffrage organization fund of the State. 
The Detroit E. S. A. served tea at its last 
regular meeting, after an interesting pro- 
gramme, and Mrs. Sara P, Skinner, the 
indefatigable chairman of the membership 
committee, added several new names to 
the roll. H. J. BOUTELL. 


-_-- 


ILLINOIS NOTES. 





A suffrage contest was lately held in the 
council chamber of the City Hall at 
Springfield, Lll., before a large and inter- 
ested audience. The eighth oratorical 
contest for a silver medal took place first. 
The young people competing were Pearl 
Wilkinson, Frances Tobin, Nettie Dawson, 
Morris Fagan and Edith Davenport. The 
judges were Mrs. L. Moorhead, Mrs. Kate 
Vandoren and Mrs. W. P. Grimsley. The 
gold medal was then competed for by 
Bessie Davenport, Pearl Paullen, Harry 
Spence, Nellie Thomas, Agnes Carroll, 
Lillie Lomelino and Blanche Woodward, 
The judges were Mrs. J. L. Puryines, 
Mrs. Tobin, Mrs. S. G. Marrin. The gold 
medal was awarded to Miss Agnes Carroll, 
the silver one to Miss Edith Davenport, and 
Mrs. Eva Munson Smith presented the rest 
of the class with a handsome souvenir 
spoon apiece. Both medals were designed 
by Mrs. Ada H. Kepley, of Effingham. 

That indefatigable worker, Mrs. Eva 
Munson Smith, began these contests on 
the 23d of last December, and has devoted 
every Saturday since last November to 
drilling the contestants, gratuitously, be- 
sides several hours during the other days, 





—<“>o-a>— 


DELAWARE NOTES. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

Three county suffrage conventions were 
held in Delaware last week, at which Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt, of New York, and 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Colorado, 
spoke to interested audiences. These 
ladies also spoke in the Friends’ Meeting- 
House in Wilmington, on Saturday even- 
ing. The county conventions formed 
county organizations and elected full 
boards of ofticers, who are in all cases rep- 
resentative people. 

There has been for some years a strong 
suffrage sentiment among the rural popu- 
lation of the State. An agricultural paper, 
published in Wilmington, used to insert 





weekly the notes sent out as the ‘*‘Woman’s | 


Column,’ before the paper of that name 
came out as a regular publication. The 
Grange has also frequently discussed the 
subject in State and subordinate organiza- 
tions ; and at its last meeting the Kent 
County Grange adopted a resolution de- 
claring that equal suffrage would greatly 
benefit both the politics and the business 
of the country, and that “its inherent 
justice appeals to all.” 

There are now seventeen clubs in the 
State, and several more will be organized 
by the county officers in all the three 
counties, 

The Chief Justice of Delaware, the Hon. 
Charles B. Love, as well as his daughter, 
is an ardent. suffragist, and counts it an 
honor to preside at suffrage meetings. 

Mrs. Catt aroused 
whenever she spoke, and the universal 


expression was, ‘If she ever comes again, | 


we will give her a large audience.”’ 
Dover, Del., May 9, 1806. w. W. 





THE DRAMA. 

Ho.Luis StrREET.—The Sporting Duch- 
ess, now in its third week, has won the 
hearts of the public. No wonder! One 
seldom hears a melodrama interpreted by 
such an excellent company. The play is 
replete with exciting incidént. The spec- 
tator leaves the theatre, having had his 


emotions placed in a dice-box, thoroughly | 


returned in a 
There is so 


and 
condition, 


shaken 
rumpled 


decidedly 


the finer points. But in this restless age 
the authors who crowd the greatest num- 


ber of incidents into an evening's enter- | 
Agnes Booth, as | 


tainment win the race. 
the Duchess of Milford, brings out fine 
points of character which, in the hands of 
aless capable actress, would be lost. J. 
H. Stoddart, the honest trainer, acts with 
his accustomed sureness, and wins new 
laurels. Alice Fischer as Vivian Dar- 
ville, an adventuress, shows unusual 
power, and Cora Tanner, Francis Carlyle 
and R, A. Roberts strengthen the cast. 
aS ae 

CASTLE SQUARE, —Comic opera returns 
to the theatre next week in the form of 
Millocker’s **Beggar Student.’’ This was 


the opera given fifty-four weeks ago, and | 


its return will be hailed with delight. 
The singers have gained by their year’s 
training, and the staging will be of very 
high excellence. The love adventures of 
General Ollendorf, Symon Symonvitz, and 
the fair Laura will be portrayed as fol- 
lows: Laura, Miss Edith Mason; 
slava, Miss Clara Lane; Palmetica, Miss 
Rose Leighton; Poppenberg, Miss Hattie 
Belle Ladd; Symon Symonvitz, Mr. J. K. 
Murray; Janitsky, Mr. Thomas H. Persse; 
General Ollendorf, Mr. William Wolff; 
Jailor. Mr. Arthur Wooley: Onophrie, Mr. 
Frank Ranney; Ist (Officer, Mr. Will H. 
Hatter; 2d Officer, Mr. Archie Arnold; 
Innkeeper, Mr. Charles Scribner. For 
one week only. 





AN EXCEPTIONAL BUSINESS HOUSE. 





There is some principle underlying the 
growth of every great business, which 
accounts for the measure of success 
achieved. 

During all the years the house of Macul- 
lar, Parker & Company has been before 


the public, the conspicuous feature of the | 


commendations they have ever received 
has been the highly honorable methods 
that have characterized their dealings. 
With all the resources at command to 
secure the finest cloths from all parts of 
the world at the most reasonable prices, 
and with marvellous facilities for manu- 
facture; employing, too, the ablest and 
most skilled workmen, their manufactures 
have long been pointed to as a standard 
for imitation. If there ever was a house 
that meted out justice to its customers, 
and gave them full worth for their money, 
itis this. No mistake is ever allowed to 
pass unrectified, and no one is expected 
to wear clothes purchased there if on trial 
they do not suit. It is only necessary to 
report to the genial superintendent, Mr. 
George F. Pierce. They do not permit a 
customer to be dissatistied. It is by such 
honorable dealing that Macullar, Parker 
& Company have built up their magnifi- 
cent trade. They richly deserve all they 
receive, and their tempting display of 
spring suitings and other wearing apparel, 
indicates that they deserve as much as 
ever of the patronage distributed by an 
appreciative public. 
camseiieainiscistoes 
TWO SUMMER COTTAGES. 

Haneock Point, Me., isa point of land 
between Sorrento and Bar Harbor, com- 
manding a view of both places, with fine 
mountain and sea views. The Point is 
well wooded to the water, with spruce, 
fir and birch trees. The soil is very dry, 


being gravel and sand. There are now 
twenty cottages on the Point. President 


Hyde, of Bowdoin, and Miss F, E. Lord, 
of Wellesley College, have residences there. 
Mrs. Greeley has two beautiful furnished 
cottages to let. The place is a healthful, 
quiet resort, where one can rest, though 
near enough to Bar Harbor for persons 
who desire to mingle in its gaieties to reach 
it by half an hour’s sail in the fine steam- 
ers which cross the Bay several times a 
day from Mt. Desert Bay to Bar Harbor. 
See advertisement in another column. It 
offers a rare opportunity for a glorious 
summer outing. 


FINE JERSEYS SOLD. 





At Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 





The first annual auction sale of Jerseys 


at the famous Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., | 





great enthusiasm | 


much | 
material that there is not time to enjoy | 


Broni- | 


Houghton 
~& Dutton 


LACES. 
A Rare Opportunity. 


5000 yards of Oriental and Point Venise 
Laces, butter color and white, from 6 to 





in net top and solid effects. 
values from 25c. to 50c. per yard; your 
choice at 


| DC. A Yard. 


Ladies’ Neckwear. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SAMPLES. 








50 dozen handsome Collarettes and Fronts, 
chiffon and lace trimmed. Regular val- 
ues range from 32.50 to 4.50 each. Your 
choice for 


O8c. "=" 


BELTS. 


As a Leader we will offer 
1 lot of GILT BELTS, one inch wide, with 
assorted buckles, your choice at 


C Each. 
® 


| Also 1 lot of WHITE CALF BELTS, 1!5 
| inch wide, with covered buckles, worth 
50c., your choice at 


19c. 











10 inches wide, handsome patterns, both | 
Regular | 


i} ‘SHED 1849 ] 
| MACULLAR PARKER 


b 


\ 


CLOTHING | 


BoYs 








MIsS M. F. UNDERWOOD, 

214 Hancock Street, - - - - - Quincy, Mass 

MASSAGE 

. 

Ladies and Children treated at their homes, 

Physicians advice carefully followed. Office days 

in Boston—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 

13 St. James Avenue, trom 1.30 to 2.30 o’clock. Re 

commended by Clarence J. blake, M. D., Boston; 

Mass.; N. S. Hunting, M. D., Quincy, ' 

A.V. Lyon, M. D., Brockton. ) 
Graham, M. D. 


D 
Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the Spring 
Styles at 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


N. F, Women’s Club.—Monday,. May 18, 4 P.M. 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford will speak on * The Biennial 
Amendment to the Constitution of the State,’ 
to be voted on by the people in November next, 
Club tea at 6.30. 


1 Mass. , 
Pupil of Dougla 











WANTED. — A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 


PRUOF-READER.—A_ young woman who has 
had experience as a proof-read r and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work. she is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W.C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking in 
her work, Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, Which is a sad one. ‘This notice is inserted in 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Proof- 
Keader, Box 3638, Bo ton, Mass. 


AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who is 
otherwise well, would like a plsce to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years anda 
half in the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work tor smali 
wages. Address G. A., WOMAN’s JoURNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 











TUIORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated 1n good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 
ysroved himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
10norable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of fis fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do go d service 
sa a teacher or private instructor.’ Address G. A. B., 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer. Law 
and General Reporter. 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. (Opposite new Court House. 











TO LET 


Hor the Season 
2 FURNISHED COTTAGES ... 


— AT— 





. » »« HANCOCK POINT, MAINE, 


——Five miles from Bar Harbor. 





The cottages are comfortably furnished 
with fire-places. A good hotel is near at 
hand for those who desire to take their 
meals out. 

Railroad communication with the West, 
and connected with Bar Harbor by steam- 
boat five times daily. Terms reasonable. 

For particulars address, 


MRS. A. F. GREELY, 


Ellsworth, Maine. 








owned by the proprietor of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, took place on Friday, May 8, and 
attracted buyers from all over the coun- 
try. For some years Mr. Hood has been 
raising on his farm, Jerseys of the best 
breeding and individuality. The placing 
of this superb stock on the market cannot 
help being of great benefit to farming and 





| raised on Hood Farm. Mr. 
| of Jerseys still numbers 250 head, and he 








| cous surfaces of the system. 


dairying interests generally. About forty 
animals were sold, many of them from 
the famous Combination and Tennessee 
strains, and including the famous bull, 


| Tonnage, son of Diploma, which goes to 
| Maryland, 


The prices realized were satis- 
factory, especially for the younger stock 
Hood’s herd 


also has on the farm over 100 head of 


| thoroughbred Berkshire pigs. 


eS See 
HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by his firm. 
West & TruAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, Ohio. 


WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 


Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
Price 75c per 
Sold Testi- 


bottle. by all Druggists. 


| monials free. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 













MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 


ed 


ae 


The Life and Letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


By Joun T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series, and author of several 
volumes in the series, ‘Abraham Lincoln,” 
“John Adams,” “Benjamin Franklin,” etc 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 
vols, crown 8vo, bound in fine library style, 
gilt top, $4.00; also uniform with the River: 
side Holmes, $4 00. 


Two delightful volumes about one of the most de- 
Nanttal of men and charming of writers. Mr. Morse 
tells in an admirable way the story of Dr. Holmes’s 
life, and includes many and very interesting letters 
from Dr. Holmes to Mr. Lowell, Mr. Motley, Mrs. 
Stowe, Miss Phelps, and others. 


By Oak and Thorn. 


A Record of English Days. By ALICE 
Brown, author of “Meadow Grass,” etc 
16mo, $1.25. 


A finely-printed book, containing a very attractive 
story of journeying through England, largely in 
Devon, one of its most fascinating and picturesque 
districts. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston and New York. 








\) 
LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


— ARE SHOWN AT— 


MISS [1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


In the larger variety they are in Scotch 
Ginghams, French Lawns, Grass Linens 
and Percales, and are absolutely perfect 
in cut. 


———— 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Stree 
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